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Have at you! 


It would be over-dramatic to suggest that Insurance experts fling down the 
gloves to one another, and fight out duels to the death. But there are duels of other 
kinds, 

Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the rival of all others. They are in con- 
stant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best use of the 
funds entrusted to them. That is as it should be—for competition fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money—and in 
doing so he tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he maintains the world-wide 
reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the contract will be 
fulfilled when the claim arises. 

The conclusion is clear. Insurance is being responsibly, resourcefully—yes, 
even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the forefront 


of their minds, 


British Insurance Offices 


1955 
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Me 


Teoued by the British Insurance Association 
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DEFENCE 


N 1946 the Government introduced its Defence Estimates 

with three explanatory comments: that a fundamental 

change had to be made in policy because of the invention of 
the atomic bomb; that this would result in a shift of priorities, 
the RAF being the chief beneficiary; and that the results of the 
change in policy would shortly be audible in the roar of formid- 
able new Weapons coming into operational service. 

The same justifications have been blandly repeated, year aftez 
year, ever since. Yet no fundamental change in policy is notice- 
able: the priority shift has produced no results; and the for- 
midable new weapons are still ‘coming.’ For all its fighting 
words against the widely held belief that Britain’s air force 
is obsolete or obsolescent, and its not wholly relevant assertion 
that our night defence is second to none (a small comfort if 
we could be convenientiy hydrogen-bombed by day), this 
week’s White Paper on military aircraft is just another bland 
reassurance. The embarrassing but indisputable fact is that, 
in spite of all the money and effort poured into the production 
of conventional weapons since the war, the RAF and the Navy 
are worse off for them today than they were in 1946. 


s * * 


On what principles can a realistic defence policy be based? 
Obviously, it must be related to the general strategic needs of 
the West, discussed by contributors in the Spectator last week. 
The inescapable conclusion from their arguments is that the 
West depends at present solely on the deterrent power of the 
H-bomb; but that this not mean that conventional 
weapons can be dumped into the sea. They are still required for 
the waging of peripheral wars where the use of an H-bomb 
would be unwise or futile: to remind ourselves, as well as the 
Communists, that we mean business; above all, that we would 
and could fight successfully if it were decided that the H-bomb 
is too terrible and too dangerous a weapon for us to use. 


does 


We are not here concerned with defence on its thermo- 
nuclear level. Can it be said that the Defence Estimates of the 
past decade have provided us with the forces needed to fight a 
conventional-type war? Obviously not. The RAF, striving to 
build up a modern striking force, has overreached itself: its 
new aircraft have been grounded by a succession of defects and 
delays. The Navy's paper-strong force of carriers has likewise 
no suitable aircraft to fly off them (although there is news in 
the White Paper of an increasing supply of Gannets). The 
Army is beset by man-power problems. Civil Defence is a 
humiliating joke 

lt cannot plausibly be said that there is going to be any 
immediate change in this situation, but at least the Govern- 
Ment is Showing some vague hankerings after greater realism— 


enough to encourage the hope that the Government will adopt 
some good Defence resolutions during the year. 

Its first small but not unimportant resolve should be to 
renounce the making of sedative speeches on Defence. The 
worst offender used to be Lord Kilmuir, in his Commons days; 
now that he has been elevated his mantle has descended on Mr. 
Thomas, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who consistently 
talks sentimental balderdash about the might of the modern 
Navy. 

The trouble with such talk is not just that it may mislead the 
public: it is also extremely irritating to the members of the 
forces themselves. For Mr. Thomas to boast that the Vanguard 
is ‘still one of the most formidable warships afloat’ can only 
make the Admiralty and the Government ridiculous in the 
Navy, where it is notorious that the Vanguard, with its strained 
back and its unsuitable armament, is no more than a floating 
GHQ hotel. 

A second related resolution the Government might make is 
to avoid both excessive secrecy and excessive publicity on 
new Defence achievements. How many official secrets are 
worth the keeping? Time after time official handouts appear 
concerning, say, new aircraft just off the secret list; usually they 
have been given the virulent sounding names of snakes or 
reptiles or other ferocious fauna, and invariably their perform- 
ance is stated to be the best in the world of its class. But what 
has happened to them? Some have been abandoned; others 
delayed; of those that have come into service, the less said 
about most of their performances the better. The whole system 
of official secrets and of official releases has fallen into dis- 
credit. 

* . * 

Thirdly, in the coming year the country must begin to ask 
itself whether the whole structure of conventional defence does 
not require to be pulled apart and rebuilt. Any suggestion that 
the traditional division into Navy, Army, Air Force and Civil 
Defence is no longer relevartt is certain to provoke violent 
antagonism : but that is the way the omens point. 

Distinctions between the military arms are disappearing. 
The Navy in its offensive capacity is little more than a floating 
Air Force: the RAF must face a not-so-distant future when air 
crews will be giving way to guided missiles dispatched by 
technicians pushing a button. The old distinction between the 
Army and CD was even more anomalous; but more is needed 
to break it down than the approaching reorganisation. 

Civil Defence, in fact, will be a test case. The public has been 
apathetic about it mainly because it has seemed so unrealistic. 
The future not only of CD, but of all Defence policy, rests 
on the ability of the forces, the Government, and the public to 
inject the required doses of realism during the coming months. 





170 
DROPSY 


HE proposal that capital punishment should be sus- 

pended for five years was duly defeated by 245 votes 

to 214. The Manchester Guardian seems to think that 
those who voted against suspension of hanging did so for 
medical reasons: “They do not know it, but the fever is 
in their veins.” The trouble with this tempting theory is that 
it does not explain why it should be chiefly Conservatives 
who are prone to the disease. There were 239 Conservative 
‘Drops’ and only seventeen Conservative ‘Drips.’ An exam- 
ination of the speeches made in favour of hanging does not 
produce a satisfactory diagnosis. 

There were six of these, and all were beyond question 
sincere. The Home Secretary thought that the death penalty 
must remain until it was ‘clearly established’ that a satis- 
factory alternative existed. As Major Lloyd-George evidently 
thought the experience of other countries irrelevant, and as 
the course he proposed prevents any experience being gained 
in this country, itis not easy to see how it can ever be ‘estab- 
lished,’ clearly or otherwise, that an alternative exists. Major 
Lloyd-George went on to give three reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. Two of them—the fact that ‘many experienced 
persons’ consider hanging a uniquely effective deterrent, and 
the fact that public opinion does not appear to be in favour 
of change—were a mere counting of heads, one selective and 
one not. Government by Gallup poll is an odd doctrine for 
a Conservative Government to follow. The Government’s 
other reason was that long imprisonment of murderers would 
lead to their ‘serious deterioration.’ In this the Government 
dissented from the Royal Commission, but Major Lloyd- 
George gave no reasons. Nor did he say whether the Govern- 
ment thought that hanging led to ‘serious deterioration.’ 

Mr. Nield said that his convinced view was that hanging 
was ‘the most compelling deterrent of all,’ and that many 
criminals were deterred from carrying arms because of it. He 
gave no reasons for his conviction. Dr. Bennet, who was 
equally sure, was equally reticent about his reasons. 

Sir Lionel Heald exposed the proposal to suspend for five 
years as an ineffective disguise for total abolition. Although 
the Royal Commission said that they had no evidence that 
abolition of capital punishment in other countries had led 
to an increase in the number of armed criminals, Sir Lionel 
asked if the Home Secretary could be certain that abolition 
would not lead to the arming of the police. ‘If we are going 
to try experiments, let both sides take part in them... .” 
Evidently the police are one of Sir Lionel’s sides, but this 
somewhat Delphic passage leaves obscure whether their 
opponents are to be the abolitionists or the murderers. 

Mr. Turner Samuels was the only Labour Member to speak 
in favour of hanging. He argued that since, during the six 
years 1948 to 1953, crimes of violence other than murder 
had increased and murder had decreased, hanging was 
apparently a deterrent. Quite apart from the fact that Mr. 
Turner Samuels’s own figures do not support him—his figure 
for the number of murders in 1952 was the highest of the 
six—it is impossible to understand his logic. He also argued 
that abolition would mean that all prison sentences would 
have to be shortened. 

Mr. Legge Bourke supported hanging because no penalty 
could be found ‘which is going to be fairer to murderers of 
ithe future’ than hanging. He also thought that life imprison- 
ment was a greater deterrent than hanging, as his own feeling 
was that he ‘would fear a long term of imprisonment more 
than the ending of the matter very quickly.’ Mr. Legge Bourke 
ended his speech with a plea that the Government and the 
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Churches should consider ‘whether a convicted murderer who 
is really penitent should receive better treatment than a mur- 
derer who is completely unrepentant.’ Bearing in mind his 
own preference, it is not clear whether the better treatment 
would be hanging or: imprisonment. 

The debate was wound up for the Government by the 
Attorney-General, Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, whose 
view was that there is no punishment other than hanging 
‘under our laws that has or can have such a deterrent effect,’ 
After six hours of debate of this question, Sir Reginald felt 
that it was just ‘a matter of common sense.’ Sir Reginald 
maintained that the police and the prison service were in 
favour of hanging, and then asked if anyone doubted that ‘if 
Straffen escaped, there would be another small girl’s life in 
danger.” As Straffen was reprieved on the grounds of insanity, 
the relevance of this is not obvious. Sir Reginald was in 
favour of hanging as it could not be proved that its abolition 
‘would not result in some person being murdered who would 
have remained alive if the death sentence had remained,’ 
Sir Reginald felt also that it was not a time to take a risk. 
These lines of argument could, of course, be used to support 
the retention of any abominable practice that happened to 
be in existence, and if they had been used and taken seriously 
in the past, we should still be hanging people for Stealing 
five shillings. Only one reference to the countries where 
capital punishment has been abolished was made by the 
advocates of hanging. It was made by the Attorney-General, 
who said that ‘interpretation of the relevant statistics involves 
doubt and difficulty.” As it is a simple and undoubted fact 
that in none of the states which have abolished capital punish- 
ment has abolition led to an increase of murder, it is a pity 
that the Attorney-General was not invited to explain just 
where the doubt and difficulty lay. 

But the remark of the Attorney-General was characteristic 
of the whole debate. The symptoms of ‘fever . . . in the 
veins’ were certainly present. The cure has yet to be found. 


Notes 


PINEAU WITHOUT THE PRINCE 


Through the Socialist leader, M. Christian Pineau has 
agreed to try to form a new French Government, it remains 
to be seen whether he will be able to obtain the necessary 
majority in the National Assembly. His declaration that he 
will ‘follow the methods of M. Mendés-France,’ coupled with 
his abortive invitation to the defeated Prime Minister to join 
his Government, may have caused some dejection on the 
Right, however welcome to those members of the MRP who 
feel themselves uneasy over their party’s drift from the Left. 
The opponents of M. Mendés-France must feel in any case 
that what they are going to get in the new Government is very 
much Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, and, however 
high personal feelings against M. Mendés-France may have 
run, there are bound to be those among them who object even 
more strongly to the play than to the Prince. If M. Pineau 
tries to provide a Socialist solution to the North African prob- 
lem, he will arouse opposition which only the wholehearted 
support of the MRP could help him to overcome. Equally, his 
economic policy is bound to be under attack from the Right; 
with M. Poujade on the war-path against taxes, and elections 
not too far away, deputies will be sensitive to pressure-groups 
in the constituencies. M. Pineau has accepted as binding 
M. Mendés-France’s promise of a wage review in April, and 
this will cause tremors among the clientele of many Right and 
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Centre parliamentarians. The probable coalition of Socialists, 
Christian Democrats and some Radicals which appears likely 
to line up behind a Pineau Government would seem to depend 
for its durability on two majer questions of policy not being 
posed in an acute form. On the one hand, M. Pineau, though 
a supporter of EDC himself, must avoid favouring ‘Europeans’ 
in his distribution of ministries (this error caused the failure 
of M. Pflimlin) and must seék the ratification of the Paris 
agreements (as he has declared his intention of doing). On 
the other, he must try to prevent the question of church schools 
becoming once again an apple of discord between his own 
party and the MRP. Only if he succeeds in plastering over 
these potential rifts will his coalition last, 


OHNE MICH 
Our Bonn correspondent writes : 

The German Social Democrats’ campaign against the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Treaties is not based on any hope of 
success in the Bundestag. Few of them believe that the merging 
of West Germany into NATO can be prevented; but they are 
anxious to take advantage of the wave of anti-militarist feeling, 
which brings on to their platforms many men with far from 
social democratic sympathies. The Social Democrats genuinely 
want a West Germany free from all military alliances, within an 
international system of collective security, under the auspices 
of the UN: and they believe that they could offer this ‘neutral- 
isation’ (though they prefer to avoid the term) to Russia as a 
ransom for the return of Eastern Germany. This is not very 
realistic; and those Social Democrats who recognise as much 
are probably relieved that they are not in a position to make the 
offer, which the Russians would certainly reject. But in the 
meantime they are delighted to be able to take advantage of the 
unpopularity the Adenauer government must collect by the fact 
that it is committed to rearmament. Dislike of Prussianism, the 
desire for peace, the notorious Ghne mich attitude, and religious 
scruples all help to reinforce the very real fear in German minds 
that a close alliance with the Western Powers will destroy the 
chance of re-unification: and if a plebiscite were held on the 
Paris proposals, Dr. Adenauer’s chances would be slim. 


QUEMOY AND MATSU 


With the uneventful evacuation of the Tachen Islands the 
temperature in the Straits of Formosa falls for the moment 
below danger-point, the crisis subsides, and this particular 
menace to peace is pushed into obscurer columns of the news- 
papers. The Communist Chinese forces were obviously under 
strict orders not to interfere with the Tachen evacuation; but 
there are other islands in the straits—notably Quemoy and 
Matsu—which are still strongly garrisoned by the Nationalists 
and which, by their nearness to the mainland, positively invite 
attack by the Communists. What would the Seventh Fleet do 
ifan attack were launched against either of them? Chiang Kai- 
shek, profiting by the ambiguity of President Eisenhower's 
Message to Congress and the subsequent resolution, has been 
quick to suggest that America is firmly committed to the de- 
fence of these islands as well as Formosa and the Pescadores. 
This is almost certainly not President Eisenhower’s view, 
although there are those in Washington who would be un- 
willing to see Chiang lose any more ‘face’ on this issue. But 
Chiang’s ‘face’ is a small matter compared with the possibility 
that a major war may be sparked off by a fight over two small 
islands which undoubtedly belong to Communist China and 
which are of no use to the Nationalist forces except as bases. 
But the Nationalists are supposed to be under firm restraint. 
Quemoy and Matsu should be evacuated while the Com- 
Munists are willing to let the operation go ahead unhindered. 





MORE BOMBS AND MORE BOMBERS 


The drama (and perplexity) surrounding last week’s changes 
in the Kremlin should not distract attention from the hard facts 
embodied in the new Soviet ‘defence’ budget. These facts are 
very hard indeed. The crucial point is that Soviet expenditure 
on weapons will be well over a fifth larger this year than the 
already formidable total laid out for weapons in 1954 and pre- 
viuus years. This harsh conclusion follows from facts which are 
well known in their orders of magnitude. The acknowledged 
Soviet ‘defence’ budget this year totals 112.1 billion roubles, 
an increase of about an eighth on the corresponding 1954 
total of 100.3 billion roubles. Last year the pay, main- 
tenance, and other non-armament expenditure of the 4} million 
men in the Soviet armed forces cost, on the best available esti- 
mate, about 50 billion roubles, leaving about 50 billion roubles 
over for actual weapons—including bomber and fighter air- 
craft, cruisers, submarines, tanks, guns and ammunition—for 
military stores (including petrol, oil, and lubricants), and for 
freight charges on such items, etc. This year, subject to changes 
as yet unannounced and unforecast, the pay, maintenance, and 
other non-armament expenditure for Soviet armed forces at 
about the same strength should cost much the same as last year 
—i.e., about 50 billion roubles; and this year’s margin for 
military ‘hardware’ will therefore be about 62 billion roubles, 
or a good fifth larger than in 1954. Making a very rough esti- 
mate on the basis of published British costs, the increase alone 
in the amount provided for weapons in this year’s disclosed 
Soviet ‘defence’ budget would pay for, say, 1,000 of the new 
MiG-17 fighters, together with, say, 100 of the big new Soviet 
four-jet atomic bombers, together with the tanks needed for 
ten Soviet (or Soviet-type: Chinese, for example) tank 
divisions, and would still leave a very handsome margin over 
for other purposes. And to this large increase in expenditure on 
weapons in the disclosed Soviet ‘defence’ budget must be added 
the outlays concealed elsewhere in it for other purposes— 
including the immense effort going into hydrogen bombs. 


PEACE AND WAR 


In most newspapers on Wednesday morning the two uses of 
nuclear power were strikingly contrasted in adjacent columns. 
On the one hand there was the White Paper setting out the 
plans for building in Britain twelve nuclear power stations 
during the next ten years at a cost of £300 million and pointing 
to that farther distant day when the atom will be a cheaper 
and more plentiful source of power than coal. This was good 
news. On the other hand, there was the report from Mr. Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, on the lethal ‘fall-out’ that succeeds a nuclear explo- 
sion. What it said in effect was that half the people in a broad 
belt stretching for 160 miles down-wind from the explosion of 
a hydrogen bomb might die, and thai the total area of con- 
tamination might extend, as it did after the Bikini test, to 
7,000 square miles. This was bad news. But the juxtaposition 
came as a forcible reminder that the tremendous power now 
coming to man’s finger-tips is in itself neither good nor bad. 
The peaceful uses of nuclear power do not make man better 
or happier, but they can make his world more comfortable. Its 
warlike uses can certainly make his world a desert. 


ONE FOR THE ROAD 


If there is reckless driving and it results in death, Lord 
Goddard thinks, the verdict ought to be manslaughter; but 
juries hate the word, associating it with murder trials, and 
refuse to apply it to motorists. The Lord Chief Justice goes 
on to complain that the courts will not pass proper sentences 
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on drunken drivers, either. If he is right, then surely the logi- 
cal deduction is that it is a waste of time increasing the length 
of prison sentences that such offenders can serve? The reason 
why magistrates and juries will not pass ‘proper’—i.e., prison 
—sentences on the reckless or drunken motorist is because 
every magistrate or juryman who is also a driver knows in 
his heart of hearts that there, but for the grace of God, goes he. 
Even the most careful driver knows that he has innumerable 
moments of inattention, carelessness, or selfishness which in 
the unlucky event of an accident would qualify him for a 
reckless driving charge. The answer to the menace of the 
dangerous driver is not to try to bracket him with the criminal, 
but to take his hand off the steering wheel. A jury which would 
hesitate whether to send a drunken driver to prison will have 
no hesitation in finding him guilty if the penalty, in addition 
to the appropriate fine, is forfeiture of his driving licence. 


LANCASHIRE HOT-POT ? 


Manchester merchants bought nearly nine times more grey 
cloth last year from India than in 1953. And deliveries are still 
increasing. This, together with larger imports of cloth from 
Japan, is what has provoked some sections of the textile in- 
dustry to so much public protest recently, and has sent 
Ministers scurrying northwards. Within the last week, the 
Chancellor, Mr. Butler, and the Minister of State, Mr. Low, 
have both made speeches in Manchester, promising to do— 
nothing. Mr. Butler, speaking appropriately in the Free Trade 
Hall, attacked any idea of imposing discriminatory tariffs or 
quotas, which would lead to a contraction of international 
trade. And Mr. Low reminded the cotton men that there were 
plenty of other industries doing well in Lancashire, though he 
was kind enough not to point out that they would use all the 
labour force the textile industry could spare if mills were 
forced to close down. This apparent indifference of the Govern- 
ment seems astonishing in view of the real importance of the 
Lancashire seats to the Conservative Party. But the truth is 
that the agitators have a poor case. Most of the grey cloth is 
processed by the finishing sections of the textile industry and 
sold in competitive markets abroad, especially the Colonies. 
These firms cannot afford to buy grey cloth from Lancashire 
if it costs more. There is no question of the Indian cloth being 
pressed on to reluctant Lancashire manufacturers. Manchester 
merchants have been advertising in the Indian papers to get 
the cloth. A comparatively small part of the industry is being 
damaged by these imports. And as has often been pointed out, 
mills which rely solely on processes which can now be mastered 
anywhere in Asia have no part in the Lancashire of today. 
The Government is certainly right not to protect them at the 
cost of upsetting our relations with the Indians, and compro- 
mising our position in the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. Lancashire has, however, a real complaint against the 
absurdly high tariff wall erected by the Indian Government to 
try to keep out all textile goods. Mr. Low stressed on Wednes- 
day that the British Government is pressing the Indian Gov- 
ernment very strongly to reduce these tariffs. This policy is a 
much more hopeful one for Lancashire than any attempt to 
multiply further the restrictions which already choke inter- 
national trade in textiles. 


BEA PUT TO FLIGHT 


Lord Douglas of Kirtleside and Mr. Peter Masefield ought 
to be feeling thoroughly ashamed of themselves at the final out- 
come of the Peters affair—if it really is the final outcome. Their 
original action in dismissing him may have been unwise, but it 
was firm; their subsequent withdrawals to a series of un- 
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prepared positions, all indefensible, have been weak-kneed, 
provoking the ridicule of both Left and Right. The Daily Mail 
suggests that ‘the moral of this ridiculous episode is that former 
service chiefs are not necessarily the best managers of cor- 
porations.’ With that view there will be general agreement: but 
in justice to the others it should be said that Lord Douglas was 
not conspicuous for his tact in handling men even in his service 
days. Mr: Masefield, to judge by his notion of exhorting 
the BEA workers by a homily relayed over the London 
Airport loudspeaker system, is also deficient in that quality. 
The real lesson of the Peters affair is that good labour relations 
are not achieved merely by mutual back-slapping and back- 
scratching by executives and trade union officials. The unhappy 
state of BEA labour relations has long been the subject of air- 
line gossip; and it is sufficient condemnation, both of the BEA 
executive and of the union officials, that they appear to have 
been unaware of its existence, and hurt at its manifestation. 


Political 
Commentary 


THE SIGNIFICANT FACT about Mr. Bevan’s motion calling for 
immediate high-level talks with the Soviet Union is not that he 
has succeeded in winning for it the support of more than a 
hundred Labour Members of Parliament, but that in tabling it 
he has split the Parliamentary Labour Party on precisely the 
issue on which it had hoped to be united. A fortnight ago such 
a motion might well have been moved by the official leaders of 
the Labour Party without provoking the opposition of a single 
Labour member, except possibly Mr. McGovern. It contains 
not a word which Mr. Attlee, in the position he was then 
occupying, could not have sponsored, not a word to which the 
Right wing could easily have taken objection. But, as I sug- 
gested last week would happen, the removal of Mr. Malenkov 
has changed all that. At the very moment when the Spectator 
was going to press last week, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
went on record, for the first time since Sir Winston Churchill’s 
initiative in May, 1953, against the idea of calling immediate 
high-level talks between the West and the Soviet Union on the 
question of German unity. 


* * * 


The smallness of the vote—only about half of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party actually recorded their votes—and the 
resulting narrow margin by which the call for high-level talks 
was defeated seem to have obscured its importance. Mr. Hugh 
Massingham, for example, the political correspondent of the 
Observer, started his weekly entertainment (and there is no 
more diverting political column being written today) with the 
announcement that the fall of Mr. Malenkov had not changed 
the attitude of one Labour Member of Parliament. The Par- 
liamentary Labour Party stands the policy which it has been 
pursuing for two years on its head, turns it inside out, puts 
it in a coffin and bangs ninety-three brass-headed nails into 
the lid, and Mr. Massingham says that not a single Labour 
Member of Parliament has changed his attitude. But Mr. 
Massingham’s column informs even when it is misleading, 
because Mr. Massingham, like every political columnist, 
reflects the views of his informants. If you read it carefully 
week by week, you begin to realise that all the information 
in it about the Labour Party is information which is likely to 
be of service to the Bevanites. Why, did he not go even further 
a few weeks ago, and devote his column to instructing Mr. 
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Michael Foot in how to write the Bevanite manifesto against 
Mr. Morgan Phillips? Therefore, when Mr. Massingham said 
that no Labour Member of Parliament had changed his attitude 
to the Soviet Union as a result of Mr. Malenkov’s dismissal, it 
was a fair assumption that this was what the Bevanites wanted 
the public to believe. It confirmed my suggestion last week 
that the Left wing of the Labour Party would try as hard as 
possible to rescue what they could from an awkward situation. 


* * * 


Mr. Bevan’s motion is the form which this Left-wing attempt 
has taken. It is addressed far less to the Prime Minister than to 
the official leadership of the Labour Party—hence the exceed- 
ingly clever way in which it bases the demand for high-level 
talks on Mr. Attlee’s motion of almost a year ago. It is an 
attempt, in short, to keep Mr. Attlee moving in the same direc- 
tion as he has been moving throughout the past year by putting 
him on the spot, by throwing his own words back at him. The 
attempt cannot succeed, because, whatever Mr. Attlee’s per- 
sonal ideas, the Right wing of the Labour Party, which is even 
more indispensable to him than the Left wing, will not allow it. 
The Labour members who have added their names to Mr. 
Bevan’s motion include none whom one would not expect to see 
there. The Parliamentary Labour Party is once again split on a 


MISS ELAINE 2UTON’S television programme on behalf of the 
Labour Party last week was very well received by the press and 
no doubt it was a good programme. Miss Burton exhibited a 
lot of old clothes and things. This had nothing to do with 
the decline of the jumble sale nor was Miss Burton playing 
charades. Old clothes, apparently, are now the very stuff of 
politics. It is always irritating to be sold shoddy goods and 
complaints about them should be encouraged. It may even be 
that a story about a particular pair of shoes wearing out after 
afew days is of great interest. But it does not seem to me to 
be very significant or even very political. Tea, on the other 
hand, is obviously very political indeed. On the subject of tea 
and its rise in price the Labour Party was more united in the 
House of Commons on Monday than it has been for years. 
This seems to me to be an excellent thing. Socialist Commen- 
tary, which Dr. Hill quoted in the House, may say that the 
profits the tea companies are making do little more than offset 
the bad years of two or three years ago, that these profits are 
not the major factor in the rise in price and that there is a world 
shortage of tea. But Mr. Attlee must not worry about that. 
If he can unite the Labour Party on the question of tea, then 
he can stop trying to unite it by his Left-wing pronouncements 
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on Formosa. If tea can do this, then all of us, even a non-tea- 
drinker like myself, will be grateful to it. 


* * - 


ON THE FACTS so far revealed, there seems to be something very 
odd about the case of Colonel Scotland. Last July the colonel’s 
agents submitted to the War Office for clearance before publi- 
cation the MS of a book called The London Cage, based largely 
on his war-time experiences as an intelligence officer at an 
interrogation centre for important German prisoners of war. 
After several weeks the War Office informed Colonel Scot- 
land’s agents that the book could not be published. A pro- 
tracted correspondence and various interviews failed to reveal 
to which part of the book, or on what grounds, the War Office 
objected. A question in the House of Commons elicited the 
fact that publication of the whole would constitute a breach of 
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major issue of foreign affairs—and along the old familiar lines. 

The question of high-level talks, which has become symbolic 

of a whole attitude to foreign policy just as the name of Munich 

became symbolic of the whole era of appeasement, is now 

dividing instead of uniting it. . 
* a2 . 


Some newspapers have been making much of the fact that 
those supporting Mr. Bevan’s motion include those who are 
usually called ‘middle-of-the-roaders.’ It is as well to be quite 
disillusioned about their position. There are some genuine 
‘middle-of-the-roaders,’ like Mr. Kenneth Younger, who, from 
a policy point of view, occupy a sort of no-man’s land between 
the Bevanites and the Gaitskellites. But a large number of 
them, including their most articulate spokesman, Mr. John 
Strachey, are quite as far to the Left as the Bevanites. For 
various reasons, they have gone out of their way to dissociate 
themselves from the Bevanite group. But in matters of policy 
they are indistinguishable from it. The day on which Mr. 
Strachey takes a different attitude to a major question of foreign 
policy from that of Mr. Bevan will be a great day indeed, as 
great as if Locke had embraced the teachings of the Leviathan 
or Dr. Donald Soper had joined forces with the Vatican. But 
this is to dream. TRIMMER 
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the Official Secrets Act. There the matter seems to have rested 
until a few days ago two police officers visited Colonel 
Scotland’s flat armed with a search warrant and confiscated 
all the notes and documents on which his book was based. 
Colonel Scotland—whose action in submitting the work for 
approval was entirely proper—insists that it contains nothing 
that is any longer secret; and if there are certain passages 
which the security police feel—rightly or wrongly—ought to 
be suppressed, it would surely have been only fair to explain 
their reasons to the author and ask him to resubmit the MS 
after making suitable modifications. To treat a retired officer, 
who was thought fit to be entrusted with secret duties in two 
world wars, as though he were a purveyor of hashish or porno- 
graphy is surely going rather far; and if the action taken by 
the security authorities is in fact less unjustifiable than it 
appears, it is high time they said so. They have, after all, been 
sitting on the MS for more than six months. 


aa * * 


IRELAND is even stranger than I thought. A deputation from the 
Licensed Grocers’ and Vintners’ Association saw the Minister 
for Justice in Dublin last week and put forward certain de- 
mands. These included the abolition of (I quote from the /rish 
Press) ‘the law which gives the police a right, where no morgue 
exists, to compel a licensed trader to accept bodies of deceased 


persons.” 
* * * 


ONE OF THE MOST CURIOUS news items of the week concerned 
the quarrel between the BBC and the British Transport Com- 
mission over the television programme in the Special Inquiry 
series which was to have dealt with the railways. The Trans- 
port Commission objected because the BBC wanted to pus 
actors into an ordinary train and then film them while the, 
grumbled about the dirtiness of trains and stations and the 
price of meals in the restaurant-car. ‘This,’ said the Transport 
Commission’s spokesman, ‘would give an entirely wrong im- 
pression.’ It would indeed, but not in the Transport Commis- 
sion’s sense. It strikes me that the really odd thing about the 
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incident is that the BBC should have proposed to use actors. 


With many millions of willing amateurs to choose from, they 
could have got all the grumbles they required on any old train. 
* > * 


DR. HELEN KELLER, the deaf-blind American scholar, who has 
been visiting England for two days, paid the Spectator a com- 
pliment at her press conference on Wednesday. Asked how she 
kept in touch with British affairs, she said that she regularly 
read the Spectator. Dr. Keller’s guide and friend (she is her 
own philosopher) copies into Braille each week such parts of 
this paper as she thinks will be of interest, and these are avidly 
devoured. If we can claim the credit for being her link with 
British affairs, it seems to me that we can feel proud. 
. * * 


SIGNOR ANNIGONI is painting a portrait of the Queen, an 
undertaking which has secured considerable publicity. The 
portrait was commissioned by the Company of Fishmongers, 
who agreed to pay the artist £2,000. The Queen has given 
several sittings and only three more are needed. In spite of 
this, Signor Annigoni says, ‘It could be five, ten or fifteen 
years before that portrait is finished.’ The reason is not that 
the Queen is too busy to give the three sittings, but’that Signor 


THE END OF A THAW 


By MICHAEL STUART 


OSCOW correspondents have reported that they and 

the Western diplomats gasped with astonishment at 

the announcement of Malenkov’s resignation, but 
that the main body of the party congress appear to accept 
the event as something that was not altogether news. It need 
not have been news to the Western representatives either had 
they not been under the illusion that throughout its brief 
career Malenkov’s government was different from Stalin's. 

This illusion was, perhaps, excusable in the first few weeks 
of the new regime. Some of the things the new leaders were 
at that time saying might easily have been taken for signs of 
a new deal. The new leaders began by announcing their 
determination to replace personal government by collective 
leadership, and even appeared ready to discard the most 
dreadful instruments of personal rule. In some of their earliest 
announcements they castigated the abuse of the police rule, 
and promised to re-establish the reign of law. The drastic 
measures which Beria then took against the men who in the 
last months of Stalin’s life were preparing the ‘doctors’ 
trial’ and a grand purge to follow, were taken as an earnest 
of the new liberalism. There were going to be no more arrests 
on trumped-up charges, no forced self-indictments, no demon- 
stration trials of innocent perpetrators of fictitious crimes. 

It also appeared that thought-control was going the way of 
the secret police. Men of letters were invited to portray life 
as it was, or even to indulge in personal (ie., lyrical and 
romantic) themes for the first time since the fateful years in 
the Thirties when the doctrine of ‘socialist realism’ was pro- 
mulgated, and writers like Gumilev, Pasternak, Akhmatova 
or Kataev were silenced or driven to suicide. Even Ilya 
Ehrenburg and Constantin Simonov, the most determined 
time-servers and turncoats in Soviet letters, felt it incumbent 
upon them to begin writing about real lives. 

In science the star of Lysenko appeared to dim, or at least 
to be no longer capable of extinguishing the light of orthodox 
biology. This may of course have been due not to any change 
in the official attitude to Lysenko’s doctrines, but to the 
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Annigoni, an artist whose business ability is undoubted, is not 
satisfied with the arrangements for the reproduction rights, 
The Company of Fishmongers have been advised that these 
rights are theirs, but Signor Annigoni presumed that the rights 
would be his. ‘In my country it is always so.’ In Signor 
Annigoni’s country there is no monarchy. Perhaps that ex. 
plains the whole business. 
* * * 


THE ITALIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT has put out a list of 
attractions to lure us to San Remo, Alassio, Bordighera, and 
other resorts on the ‘Riviera of Flowers.’ ‘Folk Lore’ is fo. 
lowed by ‘Events,’ which in turn yields to ‘Fashionable Events,’ 
What all this promises I do not know, but, remembering how 
tricky Italian-into-English can be in the hands of the tourist 
people, I find the uncertainty adding to the pleasures of antici- 
pation. I can well remember an item during a Sicilian festival, 
a tumultuous progress of film stars in fiacres, which was 
proudly heralded as ‘The Detiling of the Ancient Carriages’ 


* * * 


READERS of this notebook may like to know that Strix returns 
to our columns next week, when he will take over from Sir 
Compton Mackenzie. PHAROS 


failure of his grass leys in the south. But whatever the pre- 
text, biologists as well as poets were now reported to be 
emerging from the deep shadows of the 1940s. 

The same shadows appeared to yield up the ghost of the 
old Bolshevik policy of nationalities. Among Beria’s earliest 
acts were the dismissal of the main agents of Stalin’s russi- 
fication in Georgia, the Baltic States and the Ukraine, and 
the reappointment of the provincial leaders who had in the 
immediate post-war years been sent to concentration camps 
for having encouraged local nationalisms in the non-Russian 
republics. 

And simultaneously came also the most significant of the 
promises: that of a radical shift of economic policy away 
from heavy industries. To Western eyes this shift appeared 
to lend additional credibility to the repeated pronouncements 
of Soviet leaders in favour of world peace and of co-existence 
with Western Powers. 

It is therefore no wonder that the British public, trustful 
as always, and more than usually lenient to Communist 
Russia, took a hopeful view of Soviet intentions and began 
to urge its Own politicians to readjust their attitudes in har 





mony with Moscow's spring. Did not Churchill himself 
declare in the House of Commons that in his belief a new 
spirit was now abroad in the Kremlin? On their part, the 
London newspapers produced periodic forecasts of political 
weather in Russia (‘perhaps stormy, but much fairer than of} 
late’): while their Russian experts—some of them nostalgic § 
Trotskyites—wrote wishfully of the passing of the Stalin era. i 
In its innocence and hopefulness, unofficial Britain failed to 
notice that all that time, almost from the very first weeks of 
the new regime, dark clouds were gathering on the horizon, § 
and the Moscow spring was turning out to be nothing mor § 
than a brief and unseasonable thaw. 


a) 


This lack of perception may, to a large extent, have bees 
due to the relative stability of Russia’s foreign policy, or 
be more exact, to the verbal consistency of Russia’s diplo 
matic pronouncements. The British public, so worried about} 
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war and peace, found its sentiments echoed in Russian notes 
and speeches, and took this for a sign of a change of heart 
in the Kremlin. What they did not remember and did not 
take into account is that the Russian campaign for peace and 
co-existence had begun long before Malenkov’s regime, and 
was not part of his new deal. Peace propaganda and attempts 
to wean Britain and France away from the American alliance 
had begun at least a year before Stalin’s death. Articles in 
Pravda devoted to the friendship of the British and Russian 
peoples, a special periodical devoted to Anglo-Russian 
amity, invitations to British delegations and the dispatch to 
Britain of Simonov’s goodwill mission—all these and other 
gestures of courtship were made while Stalin was still alive 
and full of kick. And it is therefore reasonable to expect that 
avowals which filled the air before Malenkov’s rise should 
continue to be sounded long after his demise. As long as 
the Western Alliance holds together and grows in strength, 
the Soviet leaders, whoever they happen to be, can be ex- 
pected to go on protesting their belief in co-existence and to 
continue to court this country. 

Where the new climate proved most fickle was in domestic 
policy. The first of the reversals was that of de-russification. 
The more liberal policy of nationalities had been associated 
with Beria’s name, and was bound to go with him. On the 
morrow of his fall the russificators were then all recalled to 
power and have not looked back again, Next to go were the 
relaxations of police rule. The circumstances of Beria’s arrest 
gave an early lie to the promises of rule of law. He was 
arrested on an obviously fictitious charge of intelligence with 
the enemy, condemned and executed on the strength of a 
confession as false and as self-incriminating as any of the 
famous confessions of 1937. Since his fall, important Soviet 
officials and party members and God knows how many of the 
smaller fry have been purged seriatim. And of these purges, 
none was more ominous or truer to type than the most recent 
execution of Abakumov and his helpers, allegedly responsible 
for the earlier purges of Zhdanov’s followers in Leningrad. 
What made it most ominous was that, like all Stalin’s purges, 
it appears to have been carried out in preparation for shifts of 
personal power at the centre. 

At the same time, the inner circle of Stalin’s police has been 
emerging in all its importance and independence. The ‘ser- 
vice,” which, on the morrow of Stalin’s death, was merged 
with the MVD under Beria, has again been allowed to bud 
off into a separate body. For a time it appeared to function 
as a bureau under Malenkov’s control, but a few days before 
the latter’s resignation it had been given the status of an 
independent department of state with a minister—no other 
than the dreaded Serov—in the cabinet. Some of the other of 
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Stalin’s most notorious policemen—Ignatiev and his clique— 
have also re-emerged none the worse for their temporary 
eclipse. 

Nor has the thought-police remained eclipsed for long. 
Some time before last summer was out the party unleashed a 
counter-attack against the romantics, the lyricists and the 
critical story-tellers. In December the principal literary 
journal, Novy Mir, published a long statement by the editor 
recanting the errors of the ‘new look’ and promising to adhere 
More faithfully to the tenets of ‘socialist realism.’ True 
enough, the Congress of Soviet Writers, which was called 
together soon after, did not go quite as far as the recantations 
of Novy Mir appeared to presage, and did not lead at once 
to a renewed persecution of the romantics. But its vindication 
of socialist realism was unmistakable, and its warning to the 
littérateurs only too plain. Whether Lysenko will also be re- 
established is too soon to tell, but it is perhaps significant 
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that the Soviet book agents abroad have for months been 
advertising the collected works of Muchurin, the spiritual 
father of Professor Lysenko, and the fountainhead of all his 
doctrines. 

The resurgent police and the revived control over letters 
are, of course, nothing more than secondary characteristics 
of a personal dictatorship. It is therefore surprising that the 
concomitant re-emergence of the new personal ruler should 
for so long have remained hidden from the Western view. 
Wise after the event, we are now able to see how firmly and 
how early did Khrushchev establish himself in the possession 
of power. Within a few months of Stalin’s death he wrested 
from Malenkov the secretaryship of the party; and since 
then, like Stalin himself, he used his party office as the seat 
of ultimate authority in the state. By virtue of this authority, 
while still nominally number three in the official hierarchy, 
he took upon himself to announce the main departures of 
Soviet doctrine and policy: on agriculture, on population 
and family, on the functions of Komsomol, on the relations 
with China and with the Western Powers, and finally on the 
economic balance of the industrial plans. When the party 
delegates in Moscow gave him the ‘standing ovation’ which 
had in the past been Stalin’s, they did perhaps nothing more 
than register the final stage of another and a similar career. 
Its earlier stages, invisible to us in Britain, would not have 
passed unnoticed by the party officials assembled in Moscow, 
Hence their lack of surprise. 

The only manifestation of the returning winter which we 
in Britain have noticed in time was the one that came last 
of all, i.e., that of the restored emphasis on heavy industries. 
But its significance may even be greater than either the 
Western commentators or the Soviet rulers have indicated. 
The promise of more food and more and better clothes was 
obviously made in an attempt to win the one prerequisite of 
power which the Russian Government had never enjoyed, 
and which in Stalin’s lifetime it could never hope to claim— 
that of popular support. The decision to revoke the promise 
might be taken to mean that public support has been won 
and the concessions are deemed unnecessary, which is most 
unlikely; or that it has failed and that the Russian people 
remained as hostile to Malenkov with his blandishments as 
they had been to Stalin with his scorpions. If so, the promise 
and its revocation may well prove to have been the most 
important episode in the brief history of the Kremlin’s spring. 
They may explain better than anything else why that spring 
was so impermanent, and why Malenkov’s Soviet government, 
like all Soviet governments before and after him, could never 
hope to escape the necessity of a merciless police dictatorship. 
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COLONEL DAVIES proceeded to observe, that the condition of the 
country by no means warranted such high Army Estimates. The 
French army, which was nearly twice as numerous as ours, was 
maintained at less cost. The troops that had been necessary for 
the pacification of Ireland might now be dispensed with. Why, 
in fact, should not England trust to its militia, as America did? 
And why should officers in colonies receive such enormous 
salaries? In the United Service Club, Sir H. Hardinge might find 
meritorious officers willing to discharge the duties of such situa- 
tions for comparatively a small sum. Taxes should be repealed 
before supplies were voted, but they had heard nothing about 
such repeals. He proposed, as an Amendment on Sir H. Har- 
dinge’s motion for ‘88,848 men for the Land service,’ ‘That the 
grant for troops should only be made to the 25th of May 1830, 
instead of the 25th December 1830.’ 
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Who Protects the 


Customer ? 
By DAVID ORMSBY GORE, MP 


HE recent publicity given to the operation of price- 

fixing and resale price maintenance schemes may well 

have given the impression that it is the motor trade, 
and particularly the motor-tyre trade, who are the chief 
culprits. This is certainly not so, and when the Lloyd Jacob 
Committee reported in 1949, they estimated that about 30 
per cent. of domestic consumers’ private expenditure on 
goods was on price-maintained items. All the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee indicated that this percentage was 
steadily increasing, and it is surely time that customers con- 
sidered whether such a tendency is or is not in their best 
interests. ‘ 

It is important when discussing this subject to differentiate 
between a variety of operations which are loosely called 
restrictive practices. They include price-fixing between manu- 
facturers, as in the case of the electric lamp industry; price- 
fixing by individual manufacturers, which is widely prac- 
tised; methods of enforcement, including fines and collective 
boycotts or stop-lists, and the manipulation of markets by 
exclusive selling arrangements. In some trades a whole com- 
bination of these practices is used, but there is no doubt that 
the general effect of them is to eliminate price competition 
over a great part of the distributive trades of this country, 
with consequent repercussions for good or ill on our whole 
economy. 

It would be very rash in many cases for anyone to demand 
specific action until the Monopolies Commission has issued 
its report, under Section 15 of the Monopolies Act, which is 
to be published later this year. However, it seems to me that 
one can come to some general conclusions in spite of those 
who keep mumbling about the matter being sub judice, which 
it is not. 

First, I think we can agree with the Lloyd Jacob Committee 
that ‘on principle it is extremely undesirable to encourage 
any sanction for breach of agreement which is not applied 
through the due processes of law.’ At the moment we have 
growing up a whole judicial system with its own laws, its 
own police, its own courts and its own scale of punishments, 
including the virtual removal of a man’s means of livelihood. 
Associations which operate such a judicial system explain 
that they are doing nothing illegal, and this is perfectly true; 
but it does not follow that their actions are socially or econo- 
mically desirable. One can take home a bottle of gin and 
drink one’s self insensible. It is not illegal, but undesirable. 

I have recently attended one of these private courts, and 
the way in which they are conducted, under the chairmanship 
of a distinguished retired colonial judge, is beyond criticism. 
But can their existence be justified in principle? The defendant 
in One case was not even a member of the association which 
was trying him. He was charged with breaking rules which 
he did not know about and which he did not subscribe to. 
Nevertheless he was quite legally put on a stop-list and sub- 
jected to a collective boycott by all suppliers in his trade. 
A law was being administered in respect of a man who 
quite rightly proclaimed that he was not subject to that law. 
It was as if a circus rider was had up before the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club for not keeping a straight course. Such 
a Situation is clearly unsatisfactory, and if it is decided that 
some means of enforcing fixed retail prices should continue, 
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it must, at least at the appeal stage, come within the purview 
of the established courts of law. 

Secondly, I submit that a policy which undoubtedly haq 
support from both sides in industry between the wars, ang 
which apparently had a beneficial effect for all concerneg 
under the economic circumstances of the time, is not neces. 
sarily a policy which should be continued a generation later 
under quite different economic circumstances. In a period 
of over-production, or under-consumption as I prefer to calj 
it, the price-cutter can become a menace to orderly Selling 
and distribution, and many restrictive practices grew up to 
meet such a situation. But can they be defended at the presen 
time when there are more vacant jobs than there are men 
to fill them, and when our constant companion is inflation, 
in a more or less flourishing condition, and no longer deflation, 
as between the wars? Not wishing to be too dogmatic, I would 
answer that under present conditions we might at least expect 
to find restrictive practices declining, whereas there is eyi- 
dence to indicate that they are increasing. 

It is a mistake to generalise about resale price mainten- 
ance when conditions in different trades vary to the extent 
that they do. The motor-car trade and the radio trade, where 
a great deal of after-sales service is expected by the customer, 
are two examples where a good case can be made out for 
maintaining fixed retail prices, always provided that there is 
keen competition between manufacturers. Nor, for different 
reasons, do I think it would be possible to operate the book 
trade without similar safeguards, and it is interesting to note 
that in their campaign in favour of price-cutting, even the 
Daily Express has not suggested that its retailers should sell 
the paper below the prescribed 14d. But when we have a 
situation in which the widespread operation of restrictive 
practices is having a tendency to freeze the existing pattern 
of distribution, that must be detrimental to the consumer and 
to the country. After all, higher productivity, which is our 
aim, must inevitably include cheaper and more efficient dis- 
tribution, and this will be seriously retarded by so compre- 
hensive a regulation of competition. 

Finally, there are those activities which might reasonably 
be described as monopoly practices, some of which have 
already been investigated and condemned by the Monopolies 
Commission. They include price-fixing between manufac 
turers, supported by a whole battery of weapons and restric 
tions designed to kill competition—weapons such as the 
fighting companies connected with the Electric Lamp Manv- 
facturers’ Association, which were to sell below the cost of 
production if necessary in order to knock out independent 
competitors; and restrictions such as those operated by 
calico printers, which are of so extreme a nature that they 
have already been declared to be against the public interest 
In these cases there is no good reason why the Government 
should not act immediately to bring such harmful practices 
to an end. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the tyre 
manufacturers have stated that although all the standard 
grades of popular tyres sell at the same price, there is in fact 
no price-fixing agreement between them. Their protestations 
would surely carry more weight with the public if they had 
not all raised their prices by 74 per cent. on the very same 
day recently. If there really was no collusion over this price 
change, it constitutes a most remarkable example of thought 
transference between manufacturers, and I suggest that it be 
submitted not to the Monopolies Commission but to the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

No one who looks into this whole subject can fail to be 
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impressed by the truly remarkable proliferation of organisa- 
tions to protect the manufacturers, to protect the wholesaler, 
and to protect the retailer. It is surely no more than reason- 
able that the Government should seek to protect the customer. 


Horror Comics 
By JOYCE CARY 


HERE has been in England this year an outcry against 
[i horror comics and demand for censorship. It had 

the air of spontaneity, but it began in a newspaper 
article attacking the comics, and therefore encouraging all 
those numerous people, who hate and fear liberty, to express 
their alarm. Parents, teachers, parsons of all the different 
churches, wrote to the papers and got up deputations to 
Ministers. 

This agitation had support from the press on all political 
sides. Everyone seemed to agree that the comics were a 
dangerous evil which must be stopped or they would corrupt 
British children. 

It was only after weeks of this tumult that a few letters 
began to appear from people who really knew something 
about children and their imagination, and about the effect of 
their reading. 

These letters, also from teachers and parents, gave good 
evidence to show that the comics did no harm whatever to 
children who read anything else—that is, to children of 
ordinary intelligence. And as for the minority of illiterates 
or mental deficients, the effect was doubtful. It depended upon 
factors difficult to estimate, possibly beyond estimation. 

The difficulty, of course, as in all matters concerning so 
volatile and mysterious a force as the imagination, is to obtain 
any standard of reference. No one can say of any child that 
comics have damaged his character, because it is impossible 
to know what his character would have been if he had never 
read a comic. Child crime is as old as humanity; indeed, much 
older. Puppies and kittens spend most of their time in mis- 
chief. It is their way of exploring the world. The puppy eats 
your shoes, as the baby breaks your watch or tears up your 
book. s 

Arf! we take measures according to the circumstances. We 
indu® the puppy to try his teeth on a rubber bone. We teach 
the baby to tear only his own books. Even if the puppy is 
incurably destructive, the baby shows a passion to tear, we 
do not send for the police, we do not cry out that moral 
degeneracy among puppies and babies threatens to destroy 
civilisation. We realise that civilisation has survived worse 
puppies and more abandoned babies—puppies and babies 
which did, in fact, grow up to be vicious. 

It is argued by some psychiatrists that there is no such 
thing as a criminal mind; no soul born to evil. The most 
greedy and egotistic, the most unbalanced, the most stupid, 
can be taught to realise his ambitions and passions in some 
activity which is at least harmless to society. The tough can 
be turned into a fearless policeman; the bold adventurer, who 
might be a cat-burglar, seeking the glory of danger and the 
triumph of skill, can become a mountain climber or a test 
pilot. 
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This may be so, but in practice there will always be a large 
stock of the maladjusted, the criminal. And no one will dare 
to say that some of these were not influenced by their reading. 
For reading is a powerful influence, especially on children. 

I dare say that horror comics have been one factor in all 
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those complex motives which can betray a child or youth 
into crime. So is the influence, even more powerful, of his 
friends, his environment, his heredity, or mere accident. 


I write as one who was a gang leader of criminal youth. 
As a small boy in Ireland I was quite as mischievous as other 
small boys, and perhaps more enterprising than some of my 
fellows. One whole summer I was leader of the gang that 
fought other gangs with stones and sods. And our proudest 
feat was to steal the coastguard’s boat in order to make a 
surprise landing in enemy territory. 

This was called mischief and brought down on us only an 
indulgent reproof from the local police. But what we enjoyed, 
what I enjoyed most enthusiastically, was the breaking of the 
law, the crime which was only not serious because no harm 
followed except the furious wrath of the coastguard. 

And the influences which hurried me into crime were the 
glory of leadership among a group of other small boys, of a 
family tradition of leadership and enterprise, an imagina- 
tion full of pirates, Robinson Crusoe, Jack the Giant Killer, 
and the large ration of actual villainy from the tales of country 
people and other children. 

Children tell each other horror stories quite as savage and 
bloody as anything in the comics or in Grimm. It is ap- 
parently a need of the young imagination to acquaint itself 
with that aspect of life as well as all the rest; to realise danger, 
cruelty and violence as part of the grown-up world, in which 
courage and endurance are at least as necessary as arithmetic. 
If horror comics make criminals, they are but one cause 
among dozens. Censorship of the most severe kind would 
have no appreciable effect on juvenile morals. 

But even when we allow that some crime might be traced 
directly to the comics, censorship would be a folly and a 
betrayal; a folly because there is only one antidote to those 
instincts in the child which can make him a criminal, and 
that is education and example, especially in his own home. 

As a gang leader I was ready to fight and steal. I adored 
father for his courage and skill as a sportsman, renowned 
among the people. But I admired him too as a man of 
quixotic honour. I had the sharpest sense of right and wrong. 
When, in the excitement of battle, I stole that boat, I knew 
I was doing wrong; that was the chief of my pleasure. I knew, 
too, very well, where the wrong must stop, or it would bring 
me shame instead of glory. Because I loved my father, I 
dreaded to lose his good opinion. 

It is for parents to prepare their children for life in which 
there will always be cruelty and vice, temptation and horror. 
To demand censorship in any form is a confession from 
parents and teachers that they cannot face their job. And 
to give it would be to betray the basic faith of liberals 
that man is capable of responsibility for his own soul and 
his own family duty. 

This is a faith, but it has also its logic. For what is the 
alternative? To hand over the control of publication to some 
committee, ultimately to the police? And why should we 
believe that any committee, any police authority, is wiser 
than ourselves in deciding what is good for our children to 
read? They do not even know our children. 

We are to surrender the basic principle of a civilised state, 
liberty of publication, at the demand of a pressure group 
who are unable to grasp the very point at issue—the develop- 
ment of character in a child. You do not give self-respect and 
self-reliance by censorship; you can only foster ignorance or 
develop hypocrisy, the blind fear that goes with ignorance, 
the violence that comes from prejudice. 
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Undergraduate Politics 


By CHRISTOPHER DRIVER (Christ Church, Oxford) 


FORTNIGHT ago there appeared an article by 
Anthony Howard on ‘Undergraduate Christianity.’ The 
gist of it was that Christianity in the University is on the 
make. Old-time religion is having a boom year, and around 
us prowl the troops of Midian, praying for a recession. A 
charming picture, and more accurate than might be expected 
from a commentator on Evangelical behaviour whose invin- 
cible ignorance has long been one of the best clubs in his bag. 

But his own stamping ground, student politics, also repays 
study. Unfortunately, it is a subject on which it sometimes 
becomes difficult to gather damaging evidence. It is like Free- 
masonry: the initiates are secretive, and the uninitiated are 
rude. For those aloof young men who tell you primly that they 
are ‘above politics’ comprise an alarmingly large fraction of 
the University. Social successes and social outcasts, actors, 
philosophers, rugger Blues and Christians: all like to keep 
their fingers clean. It is understandable but unfortunate. It 
means that ‘ivory tower’ political thought, one of the most 
valuable things this place affords, is almost unknown. For the 
most part, the officers of the political clubs have in their heads 
a magnetic tape on which are recorded all the worst ideas of 
their elders, expounded in pamphlets from headquarters. They 
have tried to swallow facts, and have failed to get them down; 
tried to borrow doctrines, and have succeeded horribly. 

This disease displays its symptoms in the Union. It is not 
that the Union is primarily a society which argues about 
politics. It is more like a permanent pantomime. We, ambitious, 
deprived children that we are, sit in the stalls, hoping to be 
invited up on stage. But to the politician it is still the means of 
grace, the hope of glory. It has an enormous reputation outside 
Oxford: abroad, it is a legend. Indeed a glance at Standing and 
Library Committee benches recalls nothing so much as 
Keynes’s description of the 1919 Parliament as ‘hard-faced men 
who looked as if they had done well out of the war.’ There they 
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sit on debate nights, scratching each other’s backs, biting each 
other’s ears, stealing each other’s lines. 

It must be admitted that at present the Union is becalmed for 
lack, not of wind, but of talent. And the idly flapping sails, the 
haze, the mediocrity of it all, are most obvious when political 
motions are under debate. The children are on stage, but alas, 
they have nothing clever to say. Yet they do not lack a teacher. 
The ‘open’ political clubs, all six of them, have much to give 
the rising Union speaker. Their discussion groups provide him 
with points, their speakers’ classes tell him how to put them, 
and when he stands for office, their block vote gets him in. But 
they are lack-lustre organisations, and do the Union no good, 

Three years back, the Conservative Association was little 
more than the Bullingdon in a responsible mood. But now the 
gin-sodden aristocrats have gone: it is no longer brutal, but 
bourgeois. It would be hard to say that its members have 
profited from the change. Conservatives in Oxford used to say 
things which Conservatives in the House, nursing their con- 
stituencies, left unsaid. Now they say them no longer. Their 
magazine, Oxford Tory, with its bright, corrupt blend of gossip 
and controversy, is dead. It was garden party politics, but it was 
fun. Now there is left to it a faithful remnant, which sits in the 
Taylorian on Friday evenings, waiting for speakers who 
generally never come. 

The size of the Liberal Club keeps the Party’s elder states. 
men, its mantelpiece ornaments, very happy—it serves no other 
obvious political purpose. It is christian with a small ‘c.’ Join- 
ing it is a sign that one feels it is time to learn how to becomea 
useful citizen. Not many of its members really like the idea 
of co-ownership and Clement: all of them loathe the idea of 
nationalisation and Nye. ; 

The Labour Club is a different, more enigmatic animal. Like 
Christianity, it has its mass demonstrations: if Dr. Graham 
slew his thousands, Mr. Bevan last term lopped and chopped 
to some effect. It is numerically very strong, and its meetings 
are probably rather better attended than comparable Christian 
ones. But it works under considerable handicaps. It is con- 
nected, by apron strings and a private line, to Transport House, 
and this has helped to make it one of the most totalitarian insti- 
tutions in the University. It draws its skirts away in a marked 
manner from the Socialist Club. This, Labour Club officers 
tell you, is a proscribed organisation. But these fellow- 
travellers retain an embarrassing affection for the triumvirs who 
proscribed them. In Oxford there is no simple split between 
those who do, and those who do not, love the official leaders 
of the Labour Party. Nobody loves the official leaders of the 
Labour Party. Orthodox Labour as Mr. Gaitskell understands 
it is now one of Oxford’s lost causes, and it is time we of the 
dreaming spires furbished up a belfry to accommodate it. 

All this has had a considerable influence on Christian activity 
in undergraduate politics. There is some irony in the fact that, 
while Christians own to a creed which is once more populat 
and respectable, the gateway for them into Oxford politics has 
narrowed to the eye of a needle. So much remains to be done, 
but Labour is no longer looking for Methodists to do it. It is 
the ecumenical movement, ‘the great new fact of our time,’ as 
Temple called it, which has captured the imaginations of 
Christians here. But they are in danger of becoming ecclesias- 
tical diplomats: they have damped the fires in their bellies. 
As a result, the political screen is left to panel-game quarrels 
and personalities; and those undergraduates who enjoy neither 
ignore both. To most of them, Mr. Howard is an almost 
mythical figure, an adolescent Gilbert Harding: genial but 
unapproachable, the smile on the face of the telly. If he wanted 
to attack Christians in the University, he should have attacked, 
not their enthusiasm, but their apathy. 
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Sidelight 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


IRLS took no interest in birds or bird’s-nesting in the 
(5 of my youth: today bird-watching is a fashion- 

able feminine pastime. Girls. took no interest in 
butterflies and moths either, and I do not think that girls 
are any more interested in them today. Looking back into 
the past, I recall many more exciting moments with butter- 
flies and moths than with birds, and to this day if I were 
given the choice between seeing a Camberwell Beauty or a 
hoopoe in my garden I would choose to see the butterfly. In 
fact I have had the fortune to see both, and the Camberwell 
Beauty remains in my memory as the more thrilling experi- 
ence. I saw the hoopoe in the week of the Diamond Jubilee 
near Alton in Hampshire. I saw the Camberwell Beauty in 
my own library on the August Bank Holiday of 1904. It was 
resting on my desk, outspread and motionless save for the 
occasional twitch which a Vanessa gives to its wings. I know 
that the Camberwell Beauty is no longer Vanessa Antiopa 
but I am too old to heed the new clasgifications. 

I was so excited by the vision of that lovely sombre creature 
that I lost my head and tried to capture it with a panama hat 
before shutting the window, out of which it flew away. Out 
of the window I went too, reaching the ground by way of an 
ancient espalier pear-tree. The Camberwell Beauty flew west- 
ward and I ran after it until, exhausted by the pursuit through 
the lush meadows beside the Windrush, I gave up, and turned 
sadly back to record the event with a diamond pencil upon 
the window-pane. There in the house at Burford called 
Ladyham the inscription may still be read unless the pane 
has been broken in recent years. 

Six weeks in Brittany during the summer holidays in 1894 
were decisive for my butterfly-collecting because they so 
widely extended the possibilities of it. There had been a serial 
by Ascot R. Hope in the Boys’ Own Paper called The Butter- 
fly Hunters in the course of which every one of the seventy- 
two alleged British butterflies at that date were encountered 
by a party of schoolboys in a series of walks under the 
guidance of a lepidopterist master. This had made us sceptical 
about the whole business. We did not believe that one set 
out for a country walk and sighted a Black-veined White, a 
Purple Emperor, a Large Blue and all the Hairstreaks within 
a couple.of hours. Our experience was that even a Green- 
veined White lent distinction to a morning spent entirely among 
Common or Garden Whites and Meadow Browns. To this 
day if I turn the pages of Ovid’s First Book of Meta- 
morphoses I see beyond the large handsome face of Mr. 
Sankey, then a junior prep-school master but one day to be- 
come Lord Chancellor, the first Swallowtail I ever beheld. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha wrought no such miracle as that to 
repopulate the flood-stricken world. So when “4 re-read 
Lucian’s Charon I fancy by Styx the swift tumbling flight of 
Oak Eggar moths down a sunny glade. Those were the two 
books set for the scholarship examination at St. Paul’s School 
that September. 

There used to be an avenue that ran for some three miles 
from the Golden Pot Inn near the Alton-Odiham to the 
Alton-Basingstoke Road. We used to visit it for its rasp- 
berries and dewberries and to watch the hundreds of Silver- 
washed Fritillaries that frequented a piece of common land 
dotted with gnarled hawthorns which lay on the other side 
of the avenue. Then a rumour went round that one might 
find a White Admiral in the Golden Pot avenue and day 
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after day in that hot summer of 1897 we made the long walk 
in search of what was then a great rarity outside the New 
Forest, but like the Comma may now be seen in many 
localities it never visited in my boyhood. And then one day 
I sighted a White Admiral in leisurely flight up and down 
the avenue but never lower than half-way up the tall oaks 
and beeches on either side of the pale flinty road. I would 
venture to assert that this was my most poignant lesson in 
the unattainable, about which we have so many lessons in 
childhood; that White Admiral flying slowly up and down 
that avenue out of reach of any butterfly-net still haunts my 
memory as something I have missed in life. I revisited that 
avenue a year or two ago, but alas, the trees have all been 
felled and it is now a dull stretch of macadam for a car to 
race over in five minutes. 

Yet one may still have moments of exultation over butter. 
flies. All my life I had never succeeded in catching a glimpse 
of a Large Tortoiseshell. I began to think that the Large 
Tortoiseshell was as much a butterfly of the past as the 
Black-veined White. Then when I was making a tour of 
National Trust properties in 1950 I saw half a dozen Large 
Tortoiseshells lazily floating along an herbaceous border in 
a garden by Constable’s Flatford Mill. I am told that the 
Large Tortoiseshell is extending its territory, but I have not 
yet seen another. 

The most exciting moth I ever saw was a Clifden Non- 
pareil. That was in Hampshire when I was sugaring. It was 
feeding away among a mob of Crimson Underwings, of 
which it is a cousin. I was so amazed at my fortune that 
instead of quickly knocking it off the sugared trunk into the 
poison-bottle I stood gazing at it in a rapture. And then 
suddenly a herd of idiotic bullocks which had seen my lantern 
came charging in towards it and after I emerged from the 
trunk behind which I had had to take shelter the Clifden 
Nonpareil was gone. 

On Barra we used to be visited sometimes by Clouded 
Yellows, and the sight of Clouded Yellows dancing along 


by the Atlantic rollers on a white beach competes with [ 
Wordsworth’s field of daffodils for spiritual exhilaration. The 


Puss Moth was a resident on Barra, the caterpillars feeding 
on the leaves of the little wind-vexed willows. That cater- 
pillar is a fearsome object. An old lady who saw one crawling 








round her door thought it was the Devil himself and threw | 


the contents of a holy-water stoup over it. 
We had a greater variety of butterflies and moths in the 
Channel Islands. Jersey Tigers bronzed black, barred and 


striped with creamy velvet over a flame of orange-scarlet, | 


were everywhere. Great Convolulus Hawk moths in a whirt 
of rose would fly through the open casements of my library 
and hover round my books as Humming-bird Hawk moths 
hover above flowers in a border. 

I wonder if any readers of the Spectator have tried their 
hands—literally their hands—at taming butterflies. Once 
upon a time I hatched out half a dozen Red Admirals and 
kept them for a week in the breeding-cage until they had 
learnt to sip honey from the tips of my fingers. Then I let 
them loose in the garden and used to astonish people by 
attracting them to alight upon my outstretched hands and 
sip from my finger-tips the honey to which they were 
accustomed. In spite of their airy fairy existence butterflies 
can be very greedy. 

It is pleasant in the gloom of mid-winter to be writing about 





butterflies, for when one writes of butterflies the sun is always [ 


shining. They, like the gnomon of the sundial, register only 
the sunny hours. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE Liverpool Overhead Railway is to be shut down. 
Those delightful glassy carriages with their well-worn 
wooden seats and their smell of shag tobacco will no 
longer rattle over the girders from Seaforth to Dingle. No 
longer at James Street will we be able to look at Norman Shaw’s 
handsome White Star office on the bomb-scarred hill; nor 
glance down at the shipping and the cobbled roads and see such 
grandly simple warehouses as those round Stanley Dock 
supported on their mighty Doric columns. But this is only 
an esthete’s view of the Liverpool Overhead by one who 
regards it as the best way of imbibing a quick general impres- 
sion of Liverpool’s atmosphere, architecture and activity in a 
short time. The Liverpool Overhead is a well-used railway and 
it cannot be a good thing that its thousands of passengers daily 
‘should be left to use already overcrowded streets. 


Doomed Canals 

At the same time as this news, I learn that the County 
Council of Gloucestershire has constructed a hideous flat 
concrete bridge over the Stroud Water Canal at Bridgend, 
Stonehouse, in place of an elegant hump-backed affair. This 
will effectively prevent any boats using the canal from the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, should the waterway 
ever be used again. Apart from the architectural beauty of 
the Georgian Stroud Water Canal, with its locks and ashlar 
wharves and houses in that historic cradle of early industrial- 
ism, it must be as short-sighted a policy to imagine that canals 
are always going to be useless as it is to destroy our branch 
lines and smaller railways. I have just been reading Lark 
Rise by Flora Thompson which describes North Oxfordshire 
in the pre-motor age. She writes of the main turnpike road to 
Oxford, with its milky-white surface and thin pale mud ‘like 
uncooked batter,’ and how nothing went along it for hours at 
a time, though now, as a first-class tar-sprayed road, it hums 
day and night with traffic. ‘People were saying that far too 
much money was being spent on keeping such roads in repair, 
for their day was over . . .” Let the British Transport Com- 
mission, which must surely now be the most despised and 
unpopular body in the country, remember that times change 
and that the canals and little railways may come back into 
usefulness. 


Death Sentences 

This. is quite a good week for the destruction of beautiful 
and historical buildings too. Two medieval buildings 
scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act, Melkridge 
Castle and Haltwhistle Castle, Northumberland, are to be 
demolished on the ground that they are ‘dangerous structures.’ 
Heath Old Hall, Wakefield, a late-Elizabethan stone-built 
house, and a really fine one, is also to be destroyed. Of mid- 
eighteenth-century destructions, I suppose the biggest loss is 
an impressive room which was built as a sort of annexe to 
Brightling Park, Sussex. It has some of the best plaster work 
in the county. Killingworth House, Northumberland, built 
about 1770, is also to be destroyed. 


Teddy Boy Technique 

Some friends, on my advice, went to see the wonders of 
Cinerama at the London Casino. They booked their seats 
beforehand because it is important, in order to get the full 
effect of Cinerama, to be sitting as near to the middle of the 
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theatre as possible. When they arrived, a row of Teddy Boys 
and their girls (average age about fifteen) were occupying their 
seats. They said to them, ‘Get along now, move off,’ in an 
authoritative way, and the whole lot darted off terror-struck 
like minnows from a man’s shadow. Two old ladies who were 
sitting near said how glad they were someone had had the 
courage to shift the Teddy Boys away. I mention this incident 
because I have known similar happenings in other cinemas, 
Toughs, or pseudo-toughs, will buy a cheap seat and occupy 
an expensive one, and neither usherette nor patron will have 
the courage to tell them to go away. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


HE escape of a murderer or an alarm of fire could not 

have disturbed the village for those few minutes more 

than the appearance of the rat. I was walking on the 
narrow pavement when the alarm was raised. The rat had come 
out of one doorway and had gone in at another, but the door 
was closed and the rat was not to be found. There was a rush 
for things with which to belabour him when he showed up. He 
was not in the doorway, but of course he was under the boxes 
piled by the shop entrance. The boxes were carefully moved 
and piled in another place. A tense moment came when the last 
box was lifted. “There he is!’ someone shouted. The ground was 
flailed with sticks, a box broke, and went in a shower of frag- 
ments, and a dog barked. The rat was nowhere to be seen but he 
had gone into the shop, that was plain. There was a surge of rat- 
killers to invade the shop and it seemed that untold havoc 
might be done within until someone, looking idly up the street, 
noticed a cat making away with the quarry. 


Sproutless Potatoes 

Storing potatoes has always been a problem for farmers and 
gardeners. In clamps potatoes are often affected by frost, in 
spite of all precautions, and they are subject to the attacks of 
insects and burrowing vermin. Stored in a barn or shed they 
begin to sprout towards the end of the season, as they will if 
left too long in the earth, and once they sprout they shrivel and 
waste sets in. Many a hoard goes this way. I was intrigued to 
learn through the Farm Journal that Americans, who have 
found potato storing a challenge to their research organisa- 
tions, have solved the problem in atomic by-product tests at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, Long Island. Potatoes 
that had been given a high dosage of gamma rays were kept 
eight months without any sign of sprouting. Tasters who 
sampled them—they were quite safe to eat—remarked that 
they preferred irradiated potatoes to those of the same vintage 
that had not been treated. After a year and a half in store there 
was still no sign of sprouting in the potatoes and they were in 
good condition. Similar tests with apples and pears were not 
successful. One often wonders about the balance of fat years 
and the lean ones, and now it looks as though the year of plenty 
may be spread over the year of famine—providing the treat- 
ment proves a commercial propdsition. 


Raspberry Canes 

Summer fruiting raspberries should be cut back to five and 
a half feet if they tend to be too Jong and straggly. At the same 
time autumn fruiting canes should be cut back to the ground. 
Watch the Lloyd George variety, for it is best to decide at the 
outset whether they are to be treated as autumn or summer 
fruiting canes—they can be either. 
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**I pay people 


to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “‘ Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 

Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex : 
their selection is a specialist’s job. It is also 

true that there are people who know all about them— 

only, they ask nothing for their advice. 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 
worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice 


may be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, 

but refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of 
which furnaces are built. A change in the 
refractories of a batch furnace can 


increase the output by 50%. You see? 


GAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


TEL: NESTON 1406 
NE89 
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Letters to the Editor 


Could Britain Fight? 


Professor Norman Gibbs 
Lord Russell 


Judicial Barbarism Gerald Gardiner, Q.C. 
Lt.-Col. E. H. Cobb, Mrs. Carol Whitehead 
A. R. Clough, J. M. Sinclair 


Road Sense D. K. O. Ullmann 
Out Cold Xan Fielding 
Abstract Art Tan Glynne- Mills 


The Corinthians at Salamis lolo Davies 
A Real General 


Priest-Workers 


Lord Dunsany 
Bernard Causton 





COULD BRITAIN FIGHT? 

Sir,—The articles in your issue of last week 
on ‘Could Britain Fight?’ raise a number of 
issues which no doubt many of your corre- 
spondents will wish to discuss. I wish merely 
to underline some of the doubts raised both 
by Cyril Falls and by your final article. 

It has long seemed to me, and this feeling 
was strengthened by the Statement on Defence 
of-last year, that we are in danger of over-sim- 
plifying Western Europe’s defence problems 
because of Allied superiority in atom and 
thermo-nuclear weapons. Even assuming the 
most that is claimed for the effectiveness of 
the hydrogen bomb, it is not a weapon we can 
wisely depend upon to the exclusion of all else. 
Its simplicity and comparative cheapness, and 
our superior possession of it at the moment, 
both exercise a deceptive attractiveness. 

Western strategy is threefold. To defend 
ourselves during the period of cold war, to 
deter our potential enemies from making that 
cold war hot, and to prepare ourselves for the 
demands of the hot war if it comes. Our 
primary deterrent is the atom bomb and the 
ability of the United States Strategic Air Force 
to use it. It is abundantly clear, however, that 
fear has never proved a complete deterrent 
and in this case we obviously must realise that 
such validity as it has depends upon continued 
Allied technical superiority. But since fear is 
not a complete deterrent, and so much is 
admitted by all your contributors, it is clear 
that we must think as carefully of the conduct 
of the hot war as of the means to prevent it. 

My contention is that so far too much pub- 
licity has been given to ‘the Great Deterrent’ 
and too little to the nature of the hot war 
itself. It really helps no one to argue that ‘war 
has abolished itself because the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs have found their way into the 
armouries of the world.’ That sort of argument 
led people in this country twenty years ago to 
refuse to believe that war could happen again 
because of the slaughter of the trenches. 

There are, as I see it, two major problems 
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in the conduct of the hot war. Firstly, the 
problem of the decision to use the hydrogen 
bomb. If we are really facing the risk of a 
‘knock-out blow’ then let us admit that a 
coalition, however well-knit, is at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with a single power. This 
weakness is likely to affect deterrent value in 
peace as well as hitting value in war. It is the 
sort of condition which might tempt an enemy 
to risk a sudden blow. The second problem 
arises from the fact that our own air hitting 
power, as well as our own defence from the 
air, depends upon depth; and further that we 
are out to defend Western Europe not prim- 
arily for our own defence but for the sake of 
Western Europe itself. This means that the 
land shield against a Russian advance across 
Europe should be looked upon as of equal 
importance with air power. It is not clear that 
strategic bombing would prevent Russian 
armies advancing to the Rhine or farther. If 
they did so advance, do we wish to use the 
hydrogen bomb against cities we are now pro- 
posing to defend? The ‘broken-backed’ period, 
if it does come—and it is catered for in the 
Statement on Defence—must still be thought 
of in terms of conventional weapons even if 
supplemented by tactical weapons of a nuclear 
type. 

Finally, conventional preparations, in all 
arms, obviously have reference to that un- 
definable period during which cold wars fail 
to become hot; and one result of ‘the Great 
Deterrent,’ if it is valid, is that it is likely to 
prolong this period. 

To sum up: even if we are in a period when 
we must increasingly ‘span the gulf between 
customary ideas of warfare and the super-revo- 
lutionary effects of atomic power’ there is a 
danger of over-simplification. ‘The Great De- 
terrent’ might well deter everybody—but only 
from itself, not from war. Even if it did not 
do so, the essential conditions for its successful 
use in war are so difficult to ensure that our 
dependence upon the hydrogen bomb might 
well prove our undoing. And for all those 
situations which fall short of the supremely 
critical one the bomb is not, by definition, an 
advantage we can count upon.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NORMAN GIBBS 
All Souls, Oxford 


Sir,—In your issue of February 11 it is re- 
peatedly stated that in my Christmas broadcast 
I said that five thermo-nuclear bombs would 
knock Britain out of a war. There is no such 
statement in that broadcast.—Yours faithfully, 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 
41 Queen's Road, Richmond, Surrey 


[We regret attributing to Lord Russell a 
statement which he did not in fact make, but 
we believe that he would not dispute this 
inference from his words: ‘It is understood 
that . . . one hydrogen bomb could obliterate 
the largest cities such as London, New York 
and Moscow.’ —Editor, Spectator] 


JUDICIAL BARBARISM 

Sir,—The Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, after holding sixty-three meetings 
and hearing 118 witnesses, most of whom were 
doctors or judges and other lawyers, recom- 
mend with only one dissentient that ‘The test 
of responsibility laid down in England by the 
McNaghten Rules is so defective that the law 
on the subject ought to be changed.’ After 
seventeen months the Government has an- 
nounced its ‘provisione" conclusion that no 
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action should be taken on the recommendation, 
This is in marked contrast to the position 
in other countries in which the McNaghten 
Rules are applied, e.g. in Durham vy. The 
United States, July 1, 1954, in which the 
Court referred to the Royal Commission’s 
rey rt as ‘convincing evidence that the “right 
and wrong” test of the McNaghten Rules js 
based upon an entirely obsolete and mislead- 
ing conception of the nature of insanity.’ 
Ought distinguished and busy men and 
women to be asked to devote so much time to 
the work of Commissions and Committees of 
this nature if no action whatever is to follow 
on their recommendations ?—Yours faithfully, 
GERALD GARDINER 


12 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4 
* 


Sir,—Your wholesale indictments of three 
high and responsible officers who have been 
the last to hold the high office of Home Secre- 
tary, under the caption of a scurrilous article 
entitled ‘Judicial Barbarism,’ are a disgrace to 
British journalism. 

The British Parliament and people do not 
support this irresponsible propaganda, which 
is calculated to do immeasurable harm to the 
prestige of the nation, 

Why waste money on the Spectator? — 
Yours faithfully, 

E, H. COBB 


Oak House, Baughurst, Basingstoke 
* 


Stmr,—As a new reader to your periodical, I 
was very interested to read you agreed that 
Mrs. Thompson was wrongly hanged. 

But, in this case, would you say that the 
abolition of the death penalty would have in 
any way helped justice? Mrs. Thompson was 
found guilty (however wrongly) of the murder 
of her husband, and death was her sentence. 
The initial injustice to her was surely her 
conviction. Does not the fault in our law then 
lie in the system by which a person is found 
innocent or guilty—twelve ordinary men and 
women called upon day after day to listen to, 
sift, and adjudge facts and fallacies before 
which even the most agile and alert mind would 
experience a qualm? 

If a panel of learned judges can be sum- 
moned when it is necessary to decide an 
obscure point of law (as in The Queen against 
Marcellus Thompson, broadcast last night), 
then I think the same procedure should be pos- 
sible when a person’s life is at stake. 

After listening to the comments of various 
women during a recent trial, I was forced to 
the conclusion that no woman past her first 
youth who admits in Court to having a lover 
would ever get a fair trial from the majority 
of her own sex. Whatever the charge, she would 
be ‘tried’ on moral grounds. 

Were I on trial for my life, and innocent, I 
would choose five learned and wise men fitted 
by years of study and experience both of the 
innocent and of the guilty to be my judges, 
rather than the ordinary man in the street, prin- 
cipally preoccupied, however good his inten- 
tion, with his own daily troubles and per- 
plexities.—Yours faithfully, 


CAROL WHITEHEAD 
7? Hillcote Avenue, Norbury, S.W.16 
* 
Sin,—Amidst all the arguments that have 


been advanced for and against capital pun- 
ishment, the points that have been ignored 
by both ‘Drips’ and ‘Drops’ seem far more 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not'be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


* wed t& tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING o/c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdravfals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) - 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON . DURBAN 


LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 




















FOUR NEW “CITIES” : 
NOW IN SERVICE os 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 


“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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moulded plastics 
everywhere 


.. . everywhere, all over the 
World, famous British prod- 
ucts from motor cars to saxophones carry the plastic 
components made at our Walthamstow factory, the largest 
of its kind in Europe. It is our business to make all kinds 
of plastics mouldings and extrusions in very large quan- 
tities. It is also our business to design and develop new 
applications for plastics, to demonstrate their remarkable 
versatility to any potential user. 














NATIONAL PLASTICS 
(SALES) LTD. 








SALES ORGANISATION FOR BRITISH MOULDED PLASTICS 
LTD. Avenue Works, Walthamstow Ave., London, E.4 LA Rkswood 2323 
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important than all the fervid advocacy that 
this vexed question has inspired. 

The first point is our sense of values. In 
1914 my generation was faced with the great 
problem: what is life really worth? We de- 
cided that liberty and justice were worth more 
than life, staked our lives on that issue, and 
the cream of that generation paid the price in 
full. The same problem did not arise in 1939, 
as conscription was already in force; but had 
it done so, the second-war generation would 
doubtless have responded in the same way. 
We are now asked to shed tears for the 
judicial elimination of convicted murderers, 
and to applaud the survival of a dangerous 
lunatic who has already escaped and mur- 
dered yet another innocent little child. 

The second point is our sense of proportion. 
We are asked to get excited about the judicial 
barbarism that kills off a dozen convicted 
murderers a year, whilst we pass the in- 
judicious barbarism that kills off fifteen 
innocent people every day on the roads. We 
pass this in uneasy silence because it is diffi- 
cult and we are not prepared to face the 
issues involved. It would be better for this 
distracted world if we took off our blinkers 
and restored our sense of values and pro- 
portion.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. R. CLOUGH 
Normanswood, Crowhurst 
* 
Sm,—Your article is just another sentimental 
attempt to put over the criminal as hero. 

When the death sentence was last suspended, 
the public was revolted by a number of mur- 
ders, conspicuous among which were the 
shooting of a policeman at Muswell Hill and 
the disposal of a strangled corpse by pushing 
it through a port-hole in mid-ocean, 

The gentry responsible for these god deeds 
are by now at liberty, as free to exercise their 
eccentricities as was Straffen. Can you wonder 
the public objects to being exposed to such 
danger ?—Y our faithfully, 

J. M. SINCLAIR 
79 Maitland Court, W.2 

[It is, of course, not true that the rate of 
murder increased during the period of suspen- 
sion.—Editor, Spectator.] 


ROAD SENSE 
Sm,—In your comment headed ‘Road Sense’ 
you state: “The toll system has some obvious 
disadvantages, but they are far outweighed by 
the benefits, as any motorist who has travelled 
in Italy or in the United States will testify.’ 
Fast and safe motor traffic demands that the 
various classes of traffic should, where pos- 
sible, be segregated and the proposed motor 
roads are a step in that direction. To require 
motor traffic to pay a toll for the use of these 
roads, however, is grossly unjust. Your com- 
parison with Italy and the USA does not justify 
this proposal. Motorists in neither country 
are taxed as heavily as the British motorist. 
In 1953 the estimated receipts in motor 
vehicle duties were £65 millions (not including 
fuel tax, which was estimated to be £240 
millions). This money was levied for what was 
originally known as the Road Fund, and 
according to a promise by Mr. Lloyd George 
‘the funds so raised will not merely be 
devoted exclusively to the improvement of the 
roads, but that they will be well and wisely 
spent for that end... that expenditure 
undertaken out of that fund must be directly 
referable to work done in connection with the 
exigencies of the motor traffic of the country’ 
(House of Commons, April 29, 1909). 
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Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
including Sir Winston Churchill in 1926, have 
liberally diverted parts of this money to other 
purposes. The results of this breach of promise 
is unfortunately all too plain today, In propos- 
ing a toll for the use of motor roads the 
Minister of Transport is therefore demanding 
that motorists pay twice for something for 
which there would be plenty of money avail- 
able if politicians had kept faith with the 
motorist.—Yours faithfully, 

D. K. 0, ULLMANN 


12 New Road, Aston Clinton, Aylesbury 


OUT COLD 
Sir,—I'm glad Pharos has decided to lay off 
Mr. John Gordon. I'm also glad that he 
floored him. But it’s unfair to hit a man when 
he’s down.—Y ours faithfully, 

XAN FIELDING 
Cowrie, Plaidy, Looe, Cornwall 


ABSTRACT ART 

Sir —An answer to your art critic in full 

would exceed the limit of space allotted to 

letters, so I will only state: 

Mr. Middleton is convinced, and would 
have his readers take as settled, the following 
stark points: 

1. There was a ‘revolution.’ ... 

2. . . . but it is now over. 

3. Every art form is valid and can de- 
velop. ... 

. except abstract art. 

. That the understanding of a serious 
work can be effected without knowledge 
of the intellectual context. (‘Art without 
intellectual context is vanity,’ wrote 
Eliot. What of criticism?) 

Obviously an art critic thriving on the 
status quo would be sadly disillusioned if it 
dawned on him that 90 per cent. of present- 
day art is invalid. 

As for the drawing lesson, perhaps Mr. 
Middleton would as lightly confess its flip- 
pancy as he did his art history. 

Brevity may be the soul of wit, and one 
of the possible lines for a columnist with not 
too much space, but it shows that a contro- 
versial subject is for Mr. Middleton only as 
clear as his view of it dictates —Yours faith- 
fully, 


AL 


IAN GLYNNE-MILLS 
11 Regent's Park Terrace, London, W.1 


THE CORINTHIANS AT SALAMIS 
Sir,—Even if, as is probably the case, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie did not mean his gibe at 
Herodotus (‘Sidelight,’ February 11) to be taken 
too seriously, I feel that a paper of the standing 
of the Spectator ought not to encourage such 
misrepresentation in what is, after all, a matter 
of scholarship. 

Like many another who has scoffed at the 
Father of History, he has either not bothered 
or not chosen to read what Herodotus says. 
The passage he refers to is Book 8, Chapter 94. 
In it the historian gives two conflicting tradi- 
tions which illustrate the contemporary enmity 
(referred to already a few chapters before) 
between Athens and Corinth. The first is intro- 
duced by the words: “The Athenians say .. .” 
A hostile account of the part played by the 
Corinthians in the Battle of Salamis follows. 
The other side is then given: ‘Such is the 
account of them given by the Athenians; but 
the Corinthians themselves do not agree. They 
claim they were in the forefront of the battle, 
and the rest of the Greek world also supports 
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their claim.’ Propagandists do not usually give 
the last word to a view which denies their own, 

The only persons in whose minds Herodotus 
casts a stigma on Corinth are those who do 
not bother to read to the end of the paragraph, 
He is objectively factual in saying there are 
two traditions, and jn saying which is more 
generally accepted. Far from being a propa- 
gandist, or a merely mythopeic writer, 
Herodotus was the only scientific historian jp 
the whole of Antiquity—a fact which is fast 
becoming generally recognised. 

If Sir Compton Mackenzie's reading of the 
passage in Herodotus is slipshod, his treatment 
of the Salamis inscription is naive. He implies 
that a tradition carved on a stone is as neces- 
sarily true as the one written by a contempo- 
rary on a scroll is propaganda. This is not the 
case. But in this instance there is no need to 
call the evidence of the stone in question. It 
proves absolutely nothing of itself, but it does 
give an interesting confirmation of what 
Herodotus himself says.—Y ours faithfully, 

IOLO DAVIES 
The Grammar School, Cowbridge, Glam 
7 


Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie is not fair to 
Herodotus, who, though he does record (Book 
8, Chapter 94) that the Athenians told a story 
of the Corinthians keeping out of the Battle 
of Salamis until it was won, adds that the 
Corinthians did not accept this story, but 
claimed that they had played a leading part 
in the victory. He goes on to say that the rest 
of Greece agreed with the Corinthians. 

Nor is it true that the Athenian calumny was 
accepted for nearly two and half millennia. 
Reputable historians have never accepted it, 
and the couplet on the fairly recently dis- 
covered stele, which Sir Compton translates, 
was quoted by Plutarch and other ancient 
writers, and has always been well known to 
historians.—Yours faithfully, 

N. WHATLEY 
10 Staverton Road, Oxford 


A REAL GENERAL 
Sir,—I am astonished that there has been no 
protest about a description of Kitchener in 
your correspondence columns as, among other 
things, a so-called general. I thought everyone 
who had ever served in what was once called 
Kitchener’s Army would have protested against 
the military and moral insult to his memory. 
Any way I do.—Yours faithfully, 

DUNSANY 
Dunstall Priory, Shoreham, Near Sevenoaks 


PRIEST-WORKERS 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct two con- 
fusions arising from the last-minute cuts 
which it was necessary to make in my article 
on the Priest-Workers in France in the 
Spectator of January 28? There are, to the 
best of my knowledge, no Protestant clergy 
engaged in this apostolate in Chile, the ten 
priests working as labourers in Santiago de 
Chile being all Roman Catholics and eight of 
them being Frenchmen. The words ‘other 
denominations’ appearing in the second para- 
graph, slightly outside their original context, 
are of course inapplicable within the Roman 
Catholic Church. There are a few Reformed 
Church pastors working in French factories. 
—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD CAUSTON 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland 

Avenue, W.C.1 
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% with income tax paid at the source is worth 
44% taxable interest — a point worth remembering 
when you compare interest rates. With the 
Cheltenham and Gloucester.Building Society you 
take security and ease of withdrawal for granted, 
of course. Send today for our investment folder. 


ASSETS £24 MILLIONS RESERVES £1§ MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CLARENCE ST. CHELTENHAM 

















Your trip to Australia and back will cost 
you less if you travel under the 
P & O special * quiet season” plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200, 


Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 3/st May, 1955. 


Homewards Ist Sep. to 3/st Dec. 1955 or 1956. 





Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. WHI: 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agents. 
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PITMAN 


Beyond Neutrality 


By M. V. C. Jeffreys, Professor of Education in the 
University of Birmingham. Here are five essays 
that offer a series of interim reflections on certain 
fundamental issues of today. Dealing with the need 
for a religious background to education, they have 
been reprinted from various educational periodicals. 
This book should be read by all responsible people. 
It is a challenge to apathy and unbelief. 8/6 net. 


Pitman 
Parker Street * Kingsway * London * W.C.2 
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An account 


of 
Stewardship 


At the end of 1954 our Deposits amounted 
to £1,245 millions. Here are four of the 
chief ways in which we have employed these 
vast sums entrusted to our care :— 


Advanced to Trade, Industry, Agriculture 


and other borrowers : £301 millions 


Invested in British Government Securities, 
including Treasury Bills: £627 millions 


Loaned at Call or short notice to the 
Money Market : £74 millions 


Held as Cash: £97 millions 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON E.C.3 
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ontemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Since I began looking at it I have had a 
notion that splendid television can result from 
artlessness—artlessness in the 

not in the production. And 
course again, of a rather high ordet 
of the man who knows perfectly well what he 


ictors, of course 
} 
artiessness, ot 


the ease 


is up to, is perfectly sure of his subject (and 
so of himself when he talks of it), and can 
look the camera in the eye, as lion-hunters do 


lions. 


This notion was confirmed by an evening at 


Lime Grove tor last week's production ol 
inimal, Vegetable, Mineral, Fifteen minutes 
before the show began the Panel arrived. 
exuding after-dinner high spirits and good 
humour. In this small b | t they 
rehearsed with three extra exhibits, had lights 
and cameras adjusted about their ears, and 
were ready, with none of their spirits damped 


for the box to twirl and announce them. No 
wonder it comes across as the most amiable 
of the panel shows. No fuss. no distractions, 
no audience: just three learned men who have 
eaten a good meal, and Glyn Daniel, who 
beautifully avoids the nper and unction so 
often found sidling us in and out of pro 
grammes, But what exactly makes up the 
pleasure of watching them? The fun. I think 
of seeing anything skilfully done. the layman's 
gasp that anything can seem so magically 
divined, the faint risk of obloqu the magic 
fails and the layman's faint, foredoomed. and 


malicious hope of catching out the expert; the 
personality of the Panel and | hoirn rd 


the interest of each fact produced, This last 
not the least of them: we are tion squirrel 
like about its facts. th ob t lik 
an enamelled sunflower really used to make 
candles”? Before the end of last week's pro 
gramme Lime Grove was shrilling with tele 
phone calls to say that, whateve Letchworth 
or the Panel said, it was somet! connected 
with sausages. The viewers vy be laymen 
they may muddle their facts about candles and 
sausages, but they aren't napping, th care 
about accuracy and tact nd pots and tile 
are becomifia a national hobby. By the look of 
things, the Panel explained on its W 
to the station afterward \\ ce fast trving to 
become a nation of archeologists, with tar 
more students than the rem Nn posts o1 
spaces to dig in. and a firm and perhaps healtiy 
belief that learning is something romantic and 
adventurous, that archeologist far from 
growing dim-eyed am h p nd | 
spend bronzed, athletic live unnyv Medit 
ranean digs, in caves and pot-holes less sunny 
but no less exciting, or, best o Il, we 
fins and flippers on the bed tl fin 
Veeetahle, Mineral has surely done nuch 
as Mithras did last year to encourage this 
agreeable view of schol hip. ¢ | IMCONE 
think up some programme to put the 
across as cunningly”? 

Learned figures of | t 1 the 
stock-in-trade of variety like W 
kippers and mothe \ | 
learned temale ph enolos j 
Show on Saturday, which 
the first time my tave q 
Cold Comfort Farm Laugh’ We | led 
on the floor.” Luckily my armchair was large 


and allowed for a good deal of rolling, but a 
few minutes more of Beryl Reid’s Confessions 
of a Lady Glass-Blower (her dreadful straw- 
like hair, her sad flat hat hung over one ear, 
the wriggles in the glass at each disturbance 
of her blowing) and I might, as they say, have 
died laughing. This is the best of the personally 
introduced variety shows I have yet seen on 
television, with a singer called Alma Cogan 
who looks peculiarly like Gina Lollobrigida, 
and Benny Hill himself looking like a moon- 
struck Bob Hope but behaving quite differ- 
ently: and it made Henry Hall's Face the 
Vi on Wednesday iook rather wan and sad, 
except for Elisabeth Welch singing fit to melt 
the screen in snowstorm, and the Hulberts 
who, like crumpets or the Albert Memorial. 
and a few other dear and imperishable things 
in life, go on and on, and always as good as 
evel 

Not to neglect the wireless. there was the 
Third’s production on Sunday of Roy Camp- 
bell’s translation of La Vida es Sueno of 
Calderén. a play which spends some of the 
greatest of Spanish poetry on philosophising 
that old chestnut Boccaccio, Shake- 
speare. the Arobtan ind a lot more— 
the man from rags to 
treated for a day, and then 
returned to Sly has turned into 
Segismundo Poland. chained from 


used by 
Nichts 
sleening transported 
TOV illy 
misery 
Prince of 


riches, 


his 


birth and ignorant of his identity to cheat a 
ferocious horoscope. and. rechained after a 
dav of barbarous freedom. making the most 
famous soliloquy of the Spanish theatre on 
the dream qualitv of life. of authority. of 


exnperien ind of dreams withw dreams. A 


distinguished cast headed hy Fay Compton did 
its best. but poetry and production sounded 
tinny is il it Was Il being shouted in an 
cnormous empty studio. the ne irest, T suppose, 
thev could vet to Calderon's cavernous wastes 
But at least. praise heaven. they didn’t have 
iccents— Spanish or Polish or anv other sort 
Monday's production of On Baile’s Strand 
tlso on the Third. was so thick with the Oirish 
that I swore to read, and not listen to, my 
Yeats from now on 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


ART 


Lous eR couy’s exhibition at Gimpel'’s is 
ma ke | ‘ me Ww seTrise ol i thority Perhaps 
hat is an odd word to use in connection with 
' vho can so unashamedly whimsy, 
who cultivates so assiduously an easy, almost 
sual freedom of handling (though le 
Brocqu I hell 1 slow worker). and who 
¢ d lined to probe more deeply into 
nees than is necessary to fill out his 

if tu controlled designs. Nev ertheless. 
it is this odd combination of seriousness and 
Wi id Irish fev-ness. of emotive conceptions 
within highly rationalised form. which gives 
to le Brocguy’s work so individual a flavour. 
The tapestries are very rich and gay, mar- 
shalling with assurance the whole range of the 
palette. They seem to me the best to have 


ed in this country (though it must 


n produ 


be noted that three of them were woven at 
Aubusson) The paintings, predominantly 
icted to luminous greys. bottle-greens and 

vel light flesh-colour. are contrived with 
in absolute minimum of means, There is no 


superfluous fat anywhere about them, but 
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(more perhaps than some of the artist's earlier 
work) they convey a muscular spareness rather 
than the thinness of poverty. They range from 
heads of children like Picasso plates, through 
others of children playing (with the wisdom 
naughtiness and innocence of extreme youth), 
to more portentous images of Lazarus and 
men washing and drying themselves. The 
associational significance le Brocquy gives to 
some such ordinary gesture as a man drying 
his back with a towel (the crucifixion) is apt 
to slip into rhetoric. The best painting here 
however (and it is probably le Brocquy’s best 
to date) is untroubled by any hint of meta- 
physical speculation. This is a most thoroughly 
worked-out variation upon a_ theme by 
Nicholaes Maes, of children playing in a wood 
with a goat—lively and energetic yet grave as 
a Poussin, simplified in form yet with all its 
elements interlocking in graceful complexity, 


Four promising young sculptors are presen- 
ted to us at the Hanover and Leicester Gal- 
leries. The three at the former, in particular, 
have the ability in sophisticated abundance of 
imposing on their material a complete unity of 
conception. Rosemary Young’s figures have 
the elegantly tapering limbs of Reg Butler's 
more recent work, the simplicity of mass and 
surface we associate with Manzi. There is a 
certain lack of subtlety at times in her smooth 
modelling, a slight obviousness which destroys 
the feeling which would give them full life. 
The largish Girl (No, 17), completed this 
year, is a marked advance. however, on the 
seated girl seen last year in Holland Park, 
Robert Clatworthy. by way of contrast. 
savages his material in a wildly expressionist 
manner, In some of the smaller pieces the very 
excrescences seem to be liquescent, boiling and 
melting into a fantastic, decaying rococo, 
Beneath the apparent chaos of their modelling, 
however. the image has been closely observed 
and flickers with vitality. The Seated Figure, 
the Draped Horseman and the Car Killing 
Bird seemed to me excellent; the problems of 
enlarging the scale in Man and Dog not to 
have been solved. Takis Vassilakis stylises his 
figures of open, almost two-dimensional, 
metal into heiratic symbols: David Wynne, on 
the other hand, at the Leicester Galleries. ts 
not yet able regularly to control his realism. 
The centrepiece here, an Entry into Jerusalem, 
is by far the most successful of his sculptures, 
having the considered simplicity of the South 
German wooden images of the same subject 

M. H, MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


The Ghost Writers. By Ted Allan. (Arts.) 

HoL_tywoop seems to be coming in for a 
rough time on the English stage, Last year we 
had Clifford Odets’s The Big Knife, and at the 
Arts this week Ted Allan continues the revela- 
tions, enlarging them to take in the conse- 
quences of witch-hunting in the film industry. 
The story deals with a Canadian script writer, 
Mike Bedford, who comes to Hollywood not 
merely to find, as most people do, that his 
talents are being wasted, but also that he is 
expected to put his name to scripts written by 
someone else who has been ‘black-listed’ for 
refusing to answer questions before a Con- 
gressional committee. Mike Bedford is revolted 
by this situation. but is in debt to the film 
tycoon and so cannot just walk out, This ts 
the basic plot, and it is worked out with great 
complication to the accompaniment ol 
perjury, blackmail. bribery and the usual 
accessories of transatlantic big business (micro- 
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“The trouble with the 
E flat Quintet... 


. . « bs that it’s hardly ever performed. 





Actually, let’s face it, to be really discriminating 

you simply have to have a Black, Box. Then 

you can listen to whatever you wish, whenever 
you wish. And furthermore, my dear chap, 

you lose nothing of the original — it makes you 


realise just what Hi Fi means.” 


The Pye Black Box Record Player is 
the first instrument of its kind to be 
marketed in Great Britain. Never be- 
fore has so compact a unit provided 
this high fidelity reproduction with 
such a toom-filling quality of sound. 
It plays all speeds of records. Auto- 
matic changer or single player models 
are available. 





BLOCK BOX 


RECORD REPRODUCER 


AUTO CHANGERS 63 Gns. Luxury Model and 39 Gns. 
SINGLE PLAYERS 61 Gns. Luxury Model and 37 Gns, 
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phones beneath the desks of your employees, 
etc.). Now this picture may be somewhat 
blackened; the plot may be a good deal too 
complex; the characters over-emphasised. But 
at least Mr. Allan has succeeded in writing a 
play that is dramatic and, moreover, a play 
that is dramatic about politics. It is quite 
impossible to write a political play in this 
country these days (I suppose because there are 
no longer any political issues to build it round), 
and when the genuine article comes to us from 
elsewhere we should not complain because we 
do not agree with all that it says. 

A more serious objection than that Mr. 
Allan is unfair to Hollywood is that, compared 
with Mr, Odets, the happenings external to 
his liberal characters are not sufficiently 
motivated by their own internal reactions. Mr. 
Odets’s neurotic actor owed some of his 
troubles to his own moral weakness, and, as 
well as showing greater theatrical skill, this 
may be a more accurate diagnosis of American 
liberalism. Rein ne vient du bon Dieu tout 
seul, On the other hand, what a treat it is to 
be presented with intellectuals who behave like 
ordinary human beings instead of self-pitying 
masses of neurosis. Here Mr. Allan is helped 
by Jerry Stovin and Gordon Tanner, who play 
the Canadian script-writer and Nick Lovell, 
the black-listed one, with simplicity, charm 
and an appearance of actually being able to 
read and write that is fairly rare in the 
presentation of creative talent on the stage. 
George Coulouris makes a perfectly horrible 
figure of the tycoon—a man of talent (possibly) 
destroyed by his own lust for power and 
money. What is original about the variety he 
represents is the fearful jollying along, the 
‘old boy’ mode of address, the back-slapping 
and the hand-shaking, the calculatedly sickly 
sentiment (‘T'll never forget this, Mike’) which 
corrodes all normal emotion. These tycoons 
will ‘old boy’ you till they have all the money 
out of your pockets and then they will ‘old 
boy’ you into prison or the electric chair. Mr. 
Coulduris gives such a gruesome truth to this 
portrayal that we can forgive his occasional 
fruffing of lines. The rest of the cast were, on 
the whole, up to their parts. Andrée Melly in 
particular was charming as Mrs. Bedford. This 
was a play worth seeing and well worth 
putting on. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
Image in the Sun. By Howard Clewes. (Theatre 
Royal, Bristol.) 


Tne small Algerian port of Tipasa attracts 
a gunrunner, bringing what he intends to be 
the last of his cargoes to the tribesmen. He 
finds there a customs officer, an archeologist, 
and an innkeeper, whose bickering provides 
the local colour; and the archeologist’s daugh- 
ter, Francoise, anxious to rehabilitate his life’s 
autumn by the fervour of her life’s spring. But 
this latter-day Jean Valjean feels that first he 
must encounter his destiny, an inverted Javert 
with the amiable cynicism born of long North 
African service. The weakness of Image in the 
Sun is that these three elements are never 
fused; not because they are incompatible but 


hecause they are written on different levels. 
The local colour ts ingenious and engaging; 
the old boys blither like French Joxers, 


touched by excess of sun and Algerian wine. 
But their earthy maunderings only make the 
gunrunner’s encounte! captain 
seem fictional—particularly as the gunrunner 
is not even consistent in his compulsions: a 
man who stays behind voluntarily to grapple 
Fate is surely unlikely to offer her a 


with the army 


with 
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bribe (unless, of course, a bribe is considered 
a mere formality in those parts, like shaking 
hands). From time to time drama slithers un- 
comfortably into melodrama; and it drags 
down the love affair with it. Yet this play is 
much better than the sum of its component 
parts. With a more compelling gunrunner 
(John Phillips must be counted unlucky to be 
so miscast) it could hold together for a London 
run; and certainly it suggests that Mr. Clewes 
will write some entertaining comedies when he 
learns to write less derivatively. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


CINEMA 
Desirée. (Carlton.)—A Prize of Gold. (Odeon.) 


IT 1s the prerogative of Hollywood to monkey 
about with history, and there is no plausible 
reason why an historical novel spun romanti- 
cally round Napoleon should not be filmed. 
Yet Napoleon was a giant and did gigantic 
things, such, for instance, as changing the 
world, and it seems wasteful, as in Desirée, to 
concentrate on a fictitious little love affair 
dressed up though it be in lavish period cos- 
tume and set in unrelieved splendour. Napo- 
leon was, presumably, a man of some energy, 
but Marlon Brando has turned him into a 
ruminant. Brooding, taciturn, slow of speech 
and movement, he is nevertheless a compelling 
figure, exercising an almost hypnotic influence. 
Though not an empire builder or a soldier’s 
god, this is a man of power, unpredictable, 
slightly alarming, his meditative pauses filling 
the air with suspense, commanding one to wait 
breathlessly for his next pronouncement even 
when one knows this will be a triteness in 
impeccable Oxford English. Mr. Brando is still 
the best screen actor in the world, even if on 
this occasion he has misinterpreted, or been 
forced to misinterpret, the character he por- 
trays. As Daisy Ray, Jean Simmons rushes at 
a hand gallop from Marseilles to Malmaison, 
from Rome to Stockholm, throwing cham- 
pagne into Josephine’s face (Merle Oberon 
remains calm), flinging herself weeping into 
Bernadotte’s arms (Michael Rennie remains 
even calmer), and finally persuading Napoleon 
to consent to his banishment to St. Helena 
(Mr. Brando remains calmest). She gives a 
good performance and injects a stodgy film 
with the liveliness it so sadly lacks. Henry 
Koster directed Desirée and has made up for 
poverty of script with richness of décor, The 
eye at any rate is wholly satisfied. 
* 

Directed by Mark Robson, A Prize of Gold 
is an Anglo-American effort starring Richard 
Widmark as a US sergeant stationed in Berlin 
and Mai Zetterling as a girl who has adopted 
dozens of refugee children and keeps them in 
a Berlin cellar. She has plans to get them to 
Brazil, but these go awry, and Mr. Widmark, 
aided by George Cole, a British sergeant, has 
the insane idea of getting her the necessary 
money by stealing a shipment of gold bars 
which is being flown to England. From a 
romance the film changes into a thriller, Miss 
Zetterling being abandoned completely in 
favour of thuggery, of dramas in the air and 
fights in London warehouses, of Nigel Patrick 
bringing discredit on his country, and Donald 
Wolfit spivving it uneasily on a deserted aero- 
drome. This is a disjointed film and never 
settles down enough to be convincing either 
a tale of violence, and of 
Patrick alone contrives to 


as a love story or 

the characters Mr 

be interesting. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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MUSIC 


ON Monday last in the Royal Festival Hall | 
saw many old gramophile friends, some of 
whom I had not seen since the early days of 
the war. They had all come to hear in the flesh, 
first time in England, Eugen Jochum, previ- 
ously but a name on a Telefunken record 
label. A name to conjure with, too, for his 
recordings of Beethoven 9, Brahms 1 and sey- 
eral of the Bruckners were excellent. Those 
Telefunkens must have been made when he 
was quite young, for Professor Jochum is only 
fifty-two now. Since 1949 he has devoted him- 
self to the creation, training and conducting of 
the Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra. 

On the evidence of Monday's concert, 
Jochum’s orchestra is in the front rank and it 
compares favourably with the German orches- 
tras that have visited London recently. Indeed 
it is inferior only to the Hamburg Radio 
Orchestra (incidentally, did anyone else hear 
the appallingly mutilated version, a veritable 
travesty, of the Ritual Dances from The Mid- 
summer Marriage broadcast last Sunday from 
Hamburg’). 

The Bavarian strings are warm but not 
glutinous, the wind virtuoso, but not always 
in tune, the brass sonorous; the first flute, all 
four bassoons and the timpanist were outstand- 
ingly good. The latter was a true artist who 
could achieve a fortissimo without sacrificing 
tone or pitch. 

The first disappointment of the evening was 
to tind that the promised Symphony No. 2 by 
Karl Amadeus Hartmann had been jettisoned 
in favour of Boris Blacher’s already known 
Concertante Musik. Nevertheless, the substi- 
tute is an amiable piece, something more than 
just the clever contrapuntal symphonic jazz it 
may appear to be on first hearing. It provides 
the chance, which the Bavarians took, of show- 
ing off the orchestra's ensemble in’ difficult 
rhythms, some nippy solo playing and sonor- 
ity. Blacher gave way to Bartok and, demo- 
cratically, two bassoons went off and another 
pair came on. Livia Rev rattled through Bar- 
tok’s Third Piano Concerto without renewing 
for us any of the work's freshness or exhilara- 
tion; without convincing us, either, that the 
slow movement is good music. She got round 
the notes well enough but was not scrupulous 
about the niceties of dynamics. One f or two 
was all the same to her and the sound at for- 
tissimo level was nothing like as musical as 
that of the timpanist. Dr. Jochum supported 
Miss Rev ‘as with the finger-tips’ and managed 
to avert any contretemps that seemed likely 
when the pianist invoked the meaning of the 
French word. 

Richard Strauss, Bavaria and Munich go 
together and so Till Eulenspiegel was on the 
programme. The performance was a brilliant 
one, brimful of virtuoso playing—the horn 
may have been out of tune but he did not 
crack once and every note of the solo violin 
could be heard—but not convincing. For Dr. 
Jochum exaggerated the tempi, underlined 
every detail and made the story so coarse that 
it emerged like a garishly coloured Disney. 
Strauss could be vulgar on occasions; but it 
seems unfair to make him appear so when he 
wasn't. 

Brahms’s Fourth Symphony was similarly 
spoiled by the constant pulling about of temp! 
If this performance were to be put in print as 
a performing edition it would be more studded 
with directions than score of Mahler o1 
Webern 


any 


JOHN AMIS 
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BOOKS 


The ‘Philosophical’ 
Ph ilosopher 


By 





KATHLEEN NOTT 


N Speculations T. E. Hulme demanded a Critique of 

Satisfactions which could be applied to philosophies. This 

would certainly be useful provided that we applied it to 
all alike and not, as Hulme did, merely to humanist philoso- 
phies. Such a critique would tell us what were the philosopher's 
personal aims in working out his philosophy and how the 
conclusions which he reached, the kind of world-picture which 
he drew, left him at peace with himself. Nowadays we are 
made more willing to accept Hulme’s Critique by our com- 
parative familiarity with the idea of unconscious motivation, 
though that has nothing to do with Hulme’s intentions. 

David Hume approached all philosophy, including his own, 
with cultivated gentlemanliness. With him, cheerfulness really 
seems to be on the point of breaking in. At first sight this 
might make one doubt how to apply the Critique, since 
philosophical satisfaction is much more readily discernible 
when it results from gloom or schadenfreude. 

A biography so immensely detailed as Ernest Campbell 
Mossner’s' should help us, and in fact it does so, particularly 
in its account of the early mental strain from which this 
prematurely brilliant philosopher suffered. Hume diagnosed 
his own trouble—a form of ‘the disease of the learned’—and 
prescribed himself a life of greater activity and wider human 
relations. This was meant as a philosopher’s cure; it was in 
no sense an escape from devotion to a life of thought, but 
was intended as training for a more complete and final 
immersion. However much his sceptical conclusions have 
upset scientists, theologians and other philosophers all alike, 
Hume himself was able to withdraw from them to his wine 
and cosy fireside chats. But this in him was neither amateur 
nor cynical. Partly motivated as he was by an eighteenth- 
century wish to curb enthusiasm, including excessive philo- 
sophical pretensions, his goal, what would satisfy him, was 
reasonableness, a philosophy which could be lived. He was a 
type not too common among philosophers, being ‘philo- 
sophical’ in the popular sense. 

This comes out weil in the famous quarrel with Rousseau, 
of which Mr. Mossner gives a balanced account, while the 
New Letters? contain two to d’Alembert- on this subject, 
hitherto unpublished. Hume, who with great zeal and con- 
siderable difficulty had procured Rousseau sanctuary and even 
a pension in England, became the victim of Rousseau’s mania 
for calumny. He acted with great moderation and without 
resentment, remaining charitably aware that Rousseau was 
and blaming himself for having published his own 
{ccount of the quarrel. This may seem to us merely 


mad 


Concise 


! The Life of David Hume. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. (Nelson, 
45 ) 

2 New Letters of David Hume. Edited by Ramond Klibansky and 
Ernest C. Mossner. (O.U.P.. 30s.) 
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legitimate self-defence, and it would be generally agreed that 
Hume was justified in describing himself as a man of ‘mild 
dispositions, of command of temper . . . but little capable 
of enmity.’ 

Russell sees the quarrel with Rousseau as symbolic. Hume's 
account of causation undermining the rationality of all ex- 
pectation and therefore of all belief had not only removed 
the possibility of a rational philosophy but also of a science 
based upon pure empiricism. Hume’s personal and practical 
answer to the spectre which he had raised was, ‘Don’t look 
now’; revert to ‘some lively impression of the senses, and 
make merry with your friends. While Russell sees this as 
insincere, to Mr. Mossner it is rather an application of Hume's 
maxim, ‘Be a philosopher: but amidst all your philosophy 
be still a man.” But as Lord Russell says, ‘Rousseau was mad 
but influential, Hume was sane but had no followers.’ He 
holds Hume to some notable degree responsible for nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century irrationalism; if men are not 
allowed to ‘reason’ with the head, they will try to do it with 
the heart. In other words, they will rationalise their emotions. 

The question is whether Hume’s motives have not con- 
tinually been misunderstood. The fact that ‘reasonableness’ 
is never likely to be popular as a philosophy, being either too 
tame or too exacting, does not mean that it ought not to be 
attempted. 

One cannot justly blame a thinker for having no followers. 
Especially if by followers we mean genuine disciples, this is 
the common fate of thinkers. With the possible help of 
semantic changes, romantic irrationalism has misinterpreted 
Hume’s dictum that reason is and ought to be the slave of 
the passions. All this really meant for Hume, I should say, 
was a certain wise passivity; we should use our thinking and 
generalising capacity to understand the nature of our feelings 
and emotions, not to dictate to them. 

Hume’s psychology and ethics propounded in Books II 
and III of the Treatise of Human Nature (Of the Passions and 
Of Morals) have been neglected and decried, in my opinion 
unfairly, as an unsatisfactory mixture of Hobbes, Hutcheson 
and others, with little significant addition from Hume himself. 
We have to remember that he set out to be the Newton of a 
science of human nature. In the light of contemporary investi- 
gation we should surely have a renewed interest in finding 
out how he justified this large claim. That is why I see him 
as an exceptionally suitable subject for the Critique of Satis- 
factions. Hume may have taken over his secular approach 
from Hobbes and Mandeville and his belief in a naturally 
benevolent or sympathetic impulse from Hutcheson, but his 
secularity was consistent with his general critical attitude. 
He does not, as critical philosophers including Locke and 
Kant have done, attempt to smuggle theology in by the back 
door. In both these philosophers, moreover, psychology was 
not sharply distinguished from epistemology. Hume’s philo- 
sophy is a psychology and was intended to be so. What is 
Hume's in the special psychological sections must be obser- 
vational or introspective or both; and either approach is 
instructive for our understanding of the philosopher himself. 
As he himself points out, love of literary fame was his be- 
setting weakness. Observing himself and others, he put pride 
at the basis of his order of motivation. And he thought pride 
could be proper, one reason perhaps why he is disliked by 
moral intuitionists and anti-secularists, some of whom have 
used the fact that the famous Essay of Miracles was quite 
possibly a bid for publicity, as if that somehow demolished 
Hume’s argument. I find it a pity that Mr. Mossner gives 
hardly any space to the psychological and ethical parts of the 
Treatise, although, in intention, he atones for this by grouping 
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his chapters round themes which illustrate that Hume did jn 
fact live his philosophy. 

Hume was a cultured humanist and the importance which 
he attaches to literary expression can be seen, especially jf 
we compare him to many philosophical jargoneers, as ay 
attempt to make thought transparent, rather than a claim og 
reputation. 

There is all the material one wants in this biography and 
there is, as I have indicated, a principle of selection. But as 


| another American scholar said of the British (justifying q 


pure hunch that he would find Marlowe’s wine bill in the 
Record Office) we can say of Mr. Mossner: He never throws 
anything away. A certain collection-mania has gone to the 
amassing of this book. For instance, the author thinks it worth 
while to tell us that, though ‘We have no record of Hume's 
theatrical attendance during the seventeen months in London; 
he could have seen no fewer than sixteen different plays by 
Shakespeare and several of Ben Jonson. This subjunctive 
or conditional mood of writing, of which there are many 
examples, may account for the fact that the book has some- 
times a fictional air. In this Mr. Mossner is unfair to himself: 
a more documentary flavour would have been justified by the 
relevant material and might have allowed Hume to appear 
more sharply in his own right. 

The New Letters of Hume contains ninety-eight not in 
previous editions and includes some of Hume’s despatches 
while chargé d’affaires in Paris. The authors claim that the 
letters show Hume applying philosophy, not ‘philosophising.’ 
I am not sure that they actually do more than show Hume 
acting punctiliously in various roles. 

The Life brings out the ‘philosophical’ philosopher more 





clearly and gives an admirable account of his last days when | 


his adversaries hoped and expected that he would revert 
from scepticism to the consolations of religion. He remained 
detached, observant and ironical, dying with as much dignity 
as Socrates, and far more humour, and supporting Boswell’s 
gloating curiosity almost to the last. Foiled in his hopes of 
recidivism, Boswell consoled himself with ‘a very agreeable 
dream . . . that I had found a Diary kept by David Hume 
trom which it appeared that though his vanity made him 
publish treatises of scepticism and infidelity, he was in reality 
a Christian and a very pious man.’ 


Court Life in Washington 


The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: Volume I, The First 
Thousand Days, 1933-1936; Volume Il, The Inside Struggle, 
1936-1939. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 31s. 6d. each.) 

IT was a not uncommon experience for me, during the late war, to 

be approached by officials, just posted to Washington, and be 

asked what they should read to ‘put themselves in the picture.’ | 


| always told them that the first thing to read, and the only thing to 


read if their time was limited, was not Bryce or Tocqueville, but 
Saint-Simon, for they were going to a court. They would have to 
dismiss all their proper British theories of administrative hierarchy, 





forget the rules they had learned in Whitehall. In Washington, as at | 


Versailles, power, if not kissing, went by favour. Dons, used to the 
ferocious secret politics of the universities, took this advice more 
readily than did the professional bureaucrats, which may be why 
the most successful British agent in Washington in recent years was 
a ci-devant Professor of Moral Philosophy. But taken or untaken, 
the advice was good. 

Che truth of my doctrine is fully borne out by the Diary of the 
late Harold Ickes, Re »sevelt’s pugnacious Secretary of the Interior. 
For here we have the ‘struggle for life,’ for power, for greatef 
power, revealed with unconscious and smug candour, and we have, 


} too, the methods of survival and advance. The very title of the 
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second volume sets the note: The Inside Struggle, for that struggle 
was, for Ickes, the struggle over the control of the forestry service, 
the Public Works Administration, the debatable lands disputed by 
him and Henry Wallace, by two men dazzled and blinded by the 
vision of the supreme prize, the presidency. For here is the first and 
basic difference between the White House and Versailles. The 
succession was open. There was no sacred canon of legitimacy to 


quench the most extravagant hopes. The nearest approach to the 


secret war of the succession that broke out on the morrow of | 


Roosevelt's triumph in 1936, when the thought of a third term was 
still a novelty fostered only in Mr. Jake Arvey’s slum district in 
Chicago, was the fight between the Duc d'Orléans and the Duc de 
Maine in the minority of Louis XV. But Louis XV, if he lived, 
would indubitably be king. No one knew who would be President 
after FDR. So Ickes notes, with loving care or angry incredulity, 
the siren voices that suggested that he was the man, or that 
Hopkins or Hull, Farley or Wallace were probables or even 
starters. It was a dream world whose character can be most easily 
suggested by reporting that Ickes discusses, seriously, a project 
reported to him by the President of running Hull in 1940 with 
FDR taking the office of Vice-President! The idea of himself as 
rhrottlebottom must have seemed delightfully funny to the Presi- 
dent, whose sense of humour was crude, but it is solemnly reported 
by Ickes who had some sense of verbal wit (and an unlimited 
admiration for it) but no humour at all. And all the time FDR 
was organising, and no doubt enjoying, a whole series of ‘days of 
dupes.’ Every member of the cabinet (and many outside it) was 
sprinkled with what under the Ancien Régime was called ‘court 
holy water.’ Possibly the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, 
was exempt, both as a woman and as one who had known Frank- 
lin’s little ways since he was a playboy in Albany and in Wilson’s 
Washington. 

It is to be noted that, by comparison with Versailles or the 
Tuileries. female influence played a small part, except in the case of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, whose incursions into high politics infuriated 
Ickes. Of course, at a lower level, the eternal feminine was not 
without her traditional power. A /istoire amoureuse of the New 
Deal would divert many readers. But here all is open and above- 
board. Ickes is shattered by the terrible accidental death of his first 
wife, made more human by love for a woman young enough to be 
his daughter, sensible in defying a hostile public opinion and being 
rewarded by a charming wife, a new lease on life and a flourishing 
son. Mrs. Ickes, who edited the Diary, very sensibly leaves in all 
the nice allusions to herself. She is, perhaps, on less safe ground in 
leaving in an allusion to the belief that the formidable Cissy 
Patterson was to some degree smitten by the charms of ‘Honest 
Harold.’ But it is not the pangs or joys of love, requited or un- 
requited, that are the theme. It is ‘potestatis sacra fames.’ And the 
main comedy is provided by Henry Wallace, ‘bewitched, bothered 
and bewildered’ by the dazzling vision. 

For someone versed in American politics, these volumes are 
fascinating. They give, as far as I can judge, the atmosphere of 
those remote days when ‘that Man was in the White House,’ 
although there are some entries showing that innocent bystanders 
like me saw more of the game than did some of the players. But for 
the less specialised readers there will be baffling and even dull 
patches. Nor is the editing very helpful. In addition to a bad index 
of names, we are given two sheets of dramatis persone to be 
inserted in the volumes or quickly lost. The purpose of these sheets 
escapes me. A President of Panama is listed, although his only 
visible claim to it is that he visited a ship that held Ickes and that 
his nephew has just married Miss Margot Fonteyn. So is Senator 
John Bankhead, who plays hardly any part at all, but not his 
brother, Speaker Bankhead, who plays a very important part and 
whose daughter was, and is, a vehement Democrat. Not many 
readers will grasp that the young man mentioned as having serious 
political ambitions in Philadelphia was then famous as having won 
the Diamond Sculls at Henley and now as the father of Miss Grace 
Kelly. But to an old Washington hand, there is an indefinable 
charm here; the scandal, the booze, the high, middle and low 
cunning. Even to the common reader, much will come through, 
and if he asks could it be like that the answer is yes. There is one 
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English Historical 


Documents c500—1042 


edited by Dorothy Whitelock 
Vice-Principal, St. Hilda’s College 
Sir Frank Stenton 


** 4 hook of the highest scholarly character, which deserves 
to remain for many years the work to which those interested 
in the sources of Old English history will naturally turn in the 


first place. It is an outstanding piece of historical synthesis.” 
(Royal 8vo, 896 pages, 80/- net) 


The Heresy of 
Democracy 


by Lord Percy of Newcastle 
The Lord Bishop of Southwell 


“4 searching and provocative essay . . . no student of Iife 
or politics can ignore.” (Time & Tide) 
Quarterly Review 


«4 work to produce hard and serious thinking . . . he puts 
his case cogently and convincingly.” (18/- net) 


The Human Use of 
Human Beings 


by Norbert Wiener 


This is a new, revised edition of a book which, originally 

published in 1950, provided a brilliant and revolutiona 

study of man’s position in a world dominated by self- 

governing machines. (18/- net) 
* 


Robert Penn Warren 
NIGHT RIDER 


John Davenport 


“Mr Penn Warren is an immensely gifted writer, but he has 
never done anything better than this first novel of his... 
there have been few more powerful novels of violence and 
counter-violence, because few writers have had the 


force to carry the theme to its ultimate conclusion.” 
(13/6 net) (The Observer) 


Terry Newman 
THE RAPHAEL RESURRECTION 


Francis Iles 


“The publishers describe it as ‘in the Eric Ambler manner’ ; 
high praise, but not unjustified.” (Sunday Times) 


The Times Literary Supplement 
“Apart from relating an absorbing adventure, it is a clever 
study in the blossoming of antipathy.” (10/6 net) 
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revelation of how, even in the crisis of the late summer of 1939, 
that almost kept Ickes from worrying about the crimes of Henry 
Wallace, the President and some of his cabinet were not, shall I 
say, terribly sensitive to the feelings of those who were, with warm 
cheers from the bleachers, about to do battle with Apollyon. 
Roosevelt broached the idea of taking over the Normandie, 
deemed to be worth $20 million, to bring back Americans from 
Europe and to offset ‘war debt’ against the price! He was pained 
when the French refused. 


D. W. BROGAN 


Incident on Everest 


The Innocent on Everest. By Ralph Izzard. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 16s.) 

By Mr. Izzard’s own admission, his title is misleading; it should 
have been ‘The Journalist on the Job. He was no more on 
Everest than the walker at Pen y Pass is on Snowdon. But he 
did most gallantly, with no mountain experience and only a 
scratch team of porters, to get up to Advanced Base and within 
sight of the tiny figures labouring in the Icefall. With better 
equipment he could have gone higher, but his own base in Fleet 
Street, the real innocent, did not even think to airmail him out a 
tent and a decent pair of climbing boots. 

His book therefore belongs to the annals of journalism rather 
than those of mountaineering, and the fact that 7he Times had the 
monopoly of all the Everest Expedition’s news, obliging its mem- 
bers to treat him as a leper, while it made his task at the time a 
forlorn one, has given his subsequent recollections a David-and- 
Goliath appeal. It is a typical journalist's book, grammar shaky, 
proof-reading nowhere, but irresistibly racy and readable on 
every page. When at the climax, having got his Icefall story, he 
failed to send it back by runner (a failure no doubt due to the 
mental effect of altitude) and secure his own small scoop, one 
feels as disappointed as when the oxygen gave out on Evans 
and Bourdillon, or when Noyce was left behind at the South Col. 

The climbers in their relation to him were most awkwardly 
circumstanced. Each occupied a coveted place, and had been 
threatened with expulsion from it if they were seen talking to a 
pressman not of The Times. Accordingly there arose the grotesque 
situation that when in his tattered tennis-shoes he had struggled up 
to 18,000 feet, they met him with cups of tea and generous praise, 
but felt obliged to dive into their tents directly he produced his 
camera. Less understandable is the behaviour of Mr. Summer- 
hayes, our Ambassador in Nepal, and his Counsellor, Colonel 
Proud, whose duty it was to befriend all subjects of Her Majesty 
passing through Kathmandu. They appear to have enrolled them- 
selves as honorary members of 7/e Times stall, and. more royalist 


than the King, went out of their way to accuse Izzard of bad 
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The Prairie Years & The War Years 


‘The fruits of a life-long devotion are contained in a work 


of six volumes which are here condensed into one. The 
grandeur, the pathos, the poetry and the theme are deeply 
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taste in his Tensing interview, and refused to support his appli- 
cation for the permit to make his trek. (Fortunately the Nepal 
Government proved far more obliging.) 

But the question arises: should the news copyright of any 
event of nation-wide interest go to one paper? True, The Times 
had subscribed to the expedition’s finances, but as Mr. Izzard 
points out, no other journal was given the opportunity. True, 
also, that the popular press has often handled mountaineering 
sensationally and not factually, but the remedy is not to remove the 
doings of mountaineers entirely from its scope, but rather to 
encourage it to have them reported, as its motoring or cricket is 
reported, by people who have been performers themselves. 

If it is really necessary to have Himalayan exploration paid for 
by the press barons, then let them all be invited to subscribe to 
it equally, and let the best news-story go to the paper that deserves 
it—i.e., the one that can get its reporters highest up the hill. Then 
we Shall be gratified by the spectacle of news editors sending their 
bright young men to take the courses of the Mountaineering 
Association, with a consequent striking benefit to Fleet Street's 
health and morale. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


The Whig Cause 


The Old Cause. By Donald Carswell. (Cresset Press, 30s.) 


‘wHiG!’, the very word was like a bell! At its sound historians 
rushed from their own lush pastures of scholarship to gore each 
other in the public arena. Not content with their own fratricidal 
strife, they rooted up the bones of their ancient gods and pounded 
them to dust. Macaulay, Lecky, became terms almost of abuse. 
Now the battle is over. A magnificent warrior, old but undefeated 
dominates the field. Quaintly enough his annihilation of the whig 
historians was achieved only by the rejection of tories from 
eighteenth-century politics. George III, Bute, Fox, Rockingham, 
both William Pitts; they are all whigs now, as indeed they were 
Yet such victories have their perils. Sir Lewis Namier’s techniques 
have been hastily applied to other periods in the hope of quick 
results and an easy reputation and we are now in some danger of 
seeing the age-long dichotomy of Whig and Tory spirited away. or 
transformed into the pattern of politics peculiar to a few decades 
of the mid-eighteenth century. 

Mr. Carswell’s book is a welcome reminder of the continuity 
of the whig cause, often expressed as much by temperament as by 
ideas. He uses three biographical studies to illustrate the meaning 
of whig, choosing fascinating characters—Thomas Wharton, Bubb 
Doddington and Charles James Fox. The success of all these was 
vitiated by the weakness of their temperaments. Wharton and Fox 
have more in common with each other than with Doddington. They 
were both men of pleasure whose joy in the art of living prevented 
that wearisome concentration and nagging persistence by which 
men far less gifted climbed to greater political power. Yet each in 
a sense was true to an attitude to human existence which can only 
be called whig. The ebullience and generosity of their natures 
drew them to the ‘old cause’ which was dedicated to preserve an 
open society. That aim of whiggery was frequently lost sight of by 
the successful oligarchs of the eighteenth century in their search 
for place, but it never died. As Mr. Carswell so wisely says 

Mr. Carswell displays great insight into the inconsistencies of 
human nature. He does not evade the attempts made by Dodding- 
ton and Fox to secure tactical advantages for themselves at the 
expense of their principles and in contradiction to their tempera- 
mental attitudes. The prizes of office, social as well as pecuniar 
were severe temptations; Fox could not resist North, nor Dodding 
ton Bute. Wharton only 
conflict of principle was more openly avowed in his time. But the 


found consistency easier because the 


ittempt to act out of character always failed. They were soon back 
in that wilderness of opposition where all good whigs must expect 
to find themselves. 

All three were failures 
never rose higher than Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and that o1 


Yet there is a grandeur abc 


Even Wharton must be so classed for 


after years and years of endeavour 
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Nothing could repress their joy in be 


these men in their fatlurc 
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Georgiana 


Selections from the Correspondence of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
Edited by the 
EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


The very name—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
—recalls the fantastic régime at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Behind all the glitter lay, barely 
concealed, the sad but human story of Georgiana, 
wife and mother, as disclosed in her private corre- 
spondence, much of which is now made public for 
the first time. Lord Bessborough has had full access 
to the letters at Chatsworth and elsewhere. 
With Illustrations. 


Hymns and the Faith 


ERIK ROUTLEY, B.D., D.Phil. 
Author of “(Hymns and Human Life” 


25s. net 


In this book Dr. Rouilev gives a commentary on a 
series of popular hymns, re-creates their atmosphere 
and tells the spiritual story of each. Popular hymns 
provide a balanced view of the Christian faith and 
this book covers the whole of the credal country. 
There is much to excite the reader’s imagination, 
confirm his beliefs, and please his religious and 
literary tastes. 2ls. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Hamlet: Father and Son 


The Lord Northcliffe Lectures, University College, 
London, 1953 
BY PETER ALEXANDER 


After making a fresh evaluation of the maze of commen- 
tary which surrounds Hamlet, Professor Alexander says 
that the play ‘dramatizes the perpetual struggle to which 
all civilization that is genuine is doomed. To live up to 
its own ideals it has to place itself at a disadvantage with 
the cunning and treacherous.’ I55. net 


The Piltdown Forgery 


BY J. S. WEINER 
Controversy over the authenticity of the Piltdown Man 
continued from its discovery in 1912 to its scientific 
exposure as a skilfully disguised modern specimen in 1953. 
Dr. Weiner’s book not only describes the scientific investi- 
gations but also illuminates, as far as possible, the author- 
ship of the hoax. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Science and the Common Understanding 


BY J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


(The BBC Reith Lectures jor 10s. 6d. 


1953 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Stephen Spender 


COLLECTED POEMS 1928-1953 


‘It is impossible to read this collected volume without being 

often deeply moved.’—G. Ss. FRASER: New Statesman. 

‘Not only confirms an exceptional gift, but shows that Mr 

Spender has been a good enough craftsman to pare and 

refine all the time. He has never written better than in his 

latest poems, and that is saying a great deal. — The Times 
15/- 


Aristophanes’ “‘Lysistrata”’ 


translated by DUBDILY TIT Ts 
A new version of one of the gayest, wittiest an vciest 
of all the classic comedies. ‘Brisk, slangy vers / and 
honky-tonk choruses.... Mr Fitts’s version reads attrac- 
tively and his hillbilly lyrics are charming.’—TJimes Literars 
Supplement, 12/6 


Ibsen’s “‘The Master Builder” 

translated by EVA LE GALLIENNE 
Miss Le Gallienne’s translation of The Master Builder follows 
her version of Hedda Gabler which we published earlier. 
Like its predecessor the translation is prefaced by an in- 
valuable, detailed study of the play. 18/- 





Science Fiction Stories 
edited by 
EDMUND CRISPIN 


Authors include Ray Bradbury, 

A. E. Van Vogt, John Wyndham, Philip 
Latham, Henry Kuttner, Katherine 
MacLean, and many others. 15/- 





LOUISE COLLIS 


The Angel’s Name 


An impressive new novel by the author of After the Holiday. 
‘Miss Collis is obviously a gifted writer.’-—Manchester Guar- 
‘Her language, which owes something to Virginia 
she has a real feeling for 
12/6 


dian, 
Woolf, has poetic beauty ... 
words.’—ANTHONY RHODES: Sunday Times. 


Death and the Night Watches 

VICARS BELL 
Vicars Bell’s detective novels are celebrated for their won- 
derful village characters. Death and the Night Watches, his 
new story, opens in a churchyard at 6.30 a.m.... 10/6 


J. F. LIPSCOMB 
Introduction by ELSPETH HUXLEY 
In this sane and fearless book Mr Lipscomb puts the case 
for the Kenya settlers—men who have created the country's 
wealth and who are proud to call themselves ‘natives’. 
They demand, and deserve, a fair hearing. 12/6 
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themselves. Wharton led an uproarious private life in which 
lechery and horseracing soothed the vexations of political in- 
significance—although, of course, these habits rendered it more 
probable. Doddington took his pleasures more quietly but they, 
too, were fleshly; so in the end were Charles James Fox’s; after he 
had worked out the fret of gambling which closed the doors of the 
Treasury on him for ever, he settled down to domestic bliss with 
Mrs. Armistead. These men knew the joys of liberty and the sense 
of release bred by surrendering to their temperaments: their need 
for dissidence sprang from their personal nonconformity. But the 
shackles of society have weighed heavily on generations of men. 
Oppression, political, religious, economic or social, is the lot of the 
bulk of mankind. The whigs never win often, or for long, yet the 
struggle never ceases. and the quality of English life has been 
enhanced by the vigour of the whig temperament. The challenge of 
the great protestors breeds of itself endurance and hope. 

This is an excellent book; highly readable and very well written. 
It contains much new material, and apart from a few slips, the 
scholarship is thorough and reliable. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Compton Mackenzie 


Compton Mackenzie : An Appraisal of his Literary Work. By Leo 
Robertson. (Richards Press, 12s. 6d.) 

IN the recent discussion on the ‘death of the novel’ it was widely 
agreed that the nineteenth century was the era of that ‘art-form’ 
and that the century had ended not in 1900 but with the outbreak 
of the First World War. Amidst all these recollections, prophecies 
and recollections of prophecies, however, there was no mention 
of one famous novel which closed, or at least coincided with the 
closing of that literary epoch. This was a book written by a young 
man in his twenties and published in 1914, a book which (despite 
the fact that its appearance made just that kind of sensation which 
it is so difficult to survive) has lived on for forty years, with such 
effect and so persistently that it may be said to have haunted 
the reading generations of four decades—Sinister Street by 
Compton Mackenzie. 

However, here is Mr. Leo Robertson’s book which is worth 
far more than some passing references in literary discussions. 
Mr. Robertson's book is frankly an act of homage. It is, how- 
ever, something more. It is so well-informed, so perceptive, and 
compiled and annotated with such care, that the book has a 
scholarly and literary value in itself. 

After a short biographical sketch, Mr. Robertson expresses 
what he feels, and incidentally gives us much information about 
the various phases of Compton Mackenzie's writings from the 
‘Edwardian setting’ of the earliest novels down to that large 
achievement of his maturity, The Four Winds of Love. It is all 
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done in much detail and with a warmth of feeling which is most 
likeable. Sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Robertson’s warm-heartedness 
leads him to be too protective of his subject. There is little point 
at this date in defending the writing of Guy and Pauline from 
the charge of sentimentality. If anyone feels that this sincere 
expression of feeling is sentimental, he is unlikely to be affected 
by anything that Mr. Robertson or this reviewer can say. 
The author's defence on this particular issue is, however, only 
a part of a point which he establishes at the beginning of his 
book and returns to throughout—the poetic quality of all 
Mackenzie's work. It is a point well worth making, and Mr. 
Robertson makes it well. ‘The secret of his success,’ he says, 
‘seems to lie in the profounder fact that the ultimate object of 
the novel is the prose statement of a poetic truth.” He then goes 
on to quote one of Compton Mackenzie's own characters, who, 
when discussing realism in art, declares that ‘a better and*more 
ancient word for realism was poetry.’ If you agree with this you 
are probably an admirer of Compton Mackenzie's works already: 
but, even if you are, and know them well, you will gain much 
from this delightful, affectionate yet perceptive book. 
MORAY MCLAREN 


English Archives 


English Historical Documents: Volume I, c. 500-1042. Edited by 

Dorothy Whitelock. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 80s.) 
It is often asked, rather querulously, why historians today seem 
unable to write with the superb gusty confidence of Macaulay. 
One reason is that there has occurred a fundamental change in 
the general outlook. Macaulay believed in the possibility of 
progress in human society and he considered that English history 
for the previous four hundred years lent support to this belief. 
Hence his breezy assurance. 

Today such old-fashioned notions are derided. Daily our eyes 
and ears are assaulted by professional Jeremiahs lamenting the 
decay of the world, the country, the family, the younger genera- 
tion and the individual, and by dint of infinite repetition this dis- 
mal fallacy is now the current doctrine. Suggestions that there are 
historical grounds for thinking that the public conscience is more 
easily disturbed than ever before by man’s inhumanity to man, 
or that the dramatic reduction of poverty and ill-health are 
positive achievements, are brushed aside as complacent Victorian 
twaddle. No wonder historians are timid. 

But there is also another reason for academic caution. The 
less that is known about a given historical period, the easier 1 
is to rattle off the easy generalisation and the brilliant synthesis. 
It is the dead weight of the contents of that hideous edifice in 
Chancery Lane, the Public Record Office, and the oppressive 
spectacle of row after heavy row of printed Calendars, 
Chronicles and correspondence, that crush the life out of the 
modern historian. It is not too much to say that history as it is 
known today is only a hundred years old, and took its beginning 
from the arranging, sorting, indexing and making accessible of 
the vast collection of public archives. So great is this mass of 
documentation that the historian who has any pretensions to 
intellectual integrity is forced by his material to hedge and to 
qualify, to point out exceptions and objections to any general 
hypothesis. English history has become very much more difficult 
than it was in Macaulay’s day. 

In this ambitious new undertaking of the publication of twelve 
massive volumes of English Historical Documents we have an 
attempt to make generally accessible some of the choicer titbits 
from this overloaded table. From the three volumes already pub- 
lished, it is evident that the series is going to be one of the major 
achievements of mid-twentieth-century editorial scholarship. Its 
purpose is to display the great range of historical sources now 
available, and to encourage the reading of some of these basic 
materials, from which alone the full period flavour can be derived. 
As texts for study in schools and universities they will undoubtedl, 
be invaluable, and for their interest and vitality they deserve to 
find a wider audience among the public at large. The general editor 
has been severely criticised in certain circles for his decision to 
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publish all Latin documents in translation. But Professor Douglas 
should rather be congratulated on his courage in facing the facts 
of the modern world, which are that an easy familiarity with the 
ancient languages is no longer, as it was in the days of Mr. 
Gladstone, a normal part of the cultivated man’s equipment. 

In the later volumes of the series considerable selectivity is 
necessarily imposed by the sheer mass of available evidence. But 
for the period 500-1042 Miss Whitelock has been able, within her 
867 close-packed pages, to include all the important political 
material.and adequate sample selections of the rest. Were this 
volume alone to survive an atomic war, posterity could rewrite 
the history of England in this period with very fair success. 

But it is not merely the lavish scale of this undertaking which 
commands respect, not merely the fact that here we have, in 
accurate and lucid translation, the whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, all that is most valuable in Bede, a good deal of 
Asser, all the important laws, a mass of Charters, some of the 
more useful hagiographies and much of the surviving political 
and religious correspondence. It is the scholarship, skill, and 
breadth of vision of Miss Whitelock herself as editor, translator 
and annotator that elevates this book above the rank of a useful 
compilation. Her introductions contain a masterly analysis of the 
value of the various sources and a polished summary of the main 
aspects of the period. Her interest in Anglo-Saxon literature is 
displayed by her inclusion of that great Anglo-Saxon epic, The 
Battle of Maldon, and of the two poems, “The Wanderer’ and “The 
Seafarer,’ that give so striking an impression of the haunting 
melancholy that characterised much of Anglo-Saxon thinking. 

The only criticisms to be raised against this book are concerned 
firstly with the price, which seems excessive even by the standards 
of 1955 and is beyond the reach of the average pocket, and 
secondly with the index, which is pitifully inadequate. Indeed it is 
difficult to see what useful purpose is supposed to be served by 
this miserable appendage to a noble volume. 

LAWRENCE STONE 


A Novelist and a Critic 


The Noveis of L. Compton-Burnett. By Robert Liddell. (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.) 
Mother and Son. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


WrtH a reference to the later Eliot, Mr. Liddell writes two of 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s dialogues out as verse; he takes 
Phedra’s confession from the Hippolytus of Euripides and, 
adding ‘stage directions,’ turns it into Compton-Burnett speech: 
and both with remarkable results. Critical acrobatics? But 
justified, I think, because they illuminate both Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s work and Mr. Liddell’s attitude to it. Take first his 
attitude: clearly he is not uncomfortable at mentioning the 
novels in the same breath as the work of Mr. Eliot or Euripides. 
He sees no incongruity in showing Phedra, of all people, 
credibly transported into the Compton-Burnett world, using its 
idiom, modified by its adverbs. Angered by those who see her 
only as the brilliant portrayer of governesses, children, cats, and 
other creatures far from the centre of experience, whose terri- 
tory, though exquisitely examined, is, as one recent critic put it, 
‘the size of a cat-cushion,” he is out to show, in his excellent 
introduction to her work, the scale of Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
writing, her range and variety within the strictly unvarying form 
and the apparently narrow limits of subject and character she 
has set herself; and, since scale is about as abstract and unprov- 
able as anything can be, and must be emotionally apprehended 
if it is to be acknowledged at all, he does well to suggest it by 
such large comparisons, by invoking passions generally con- 
sidered outside her range, characters wholly ungovernessy, verse 
rhythms in the prose so often called monotonous. 

‘There are people,’ Mr. Liddell writes, ‘whose special author 
Miss Compton-Burnett is; to us, her work is no private religion 
or snobbery—it is a source of intense and peculiar intellectual 
excitement and pleasure. It is also one of the things we live by: 
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a standard for our own conduct (in spite of our shortcomings 
and backslidings) and a support in bad times.’ Strong words, a 
far cry from the cat-cushion, and suggesting, above all, moral 
validity. “To read Miss Compton-Burnett,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘is to gain in human experience.’ From this point he tackles the 
recurrent criticism, which even her avowed admirers are apt to 
bring out at times, that her novels, however entertaining, are 
not about life; that their moral validity is too local to apply 
outside the late nineteenth century where they are set; that the 
structure of the family, the hierarchical social system, the cir- 
cumstances favourable to domestic tyranny, the narrowness and 
seclusion of country living, as she describes them, have altered 
radically in half a century, and that conditions no longer allow 
the flourishing of those strange growths of fear and domina- 
tion—with all their murderous, incestuous, adulterous, thieving 
oftshoots—which she examines; and from this same point he 
is able to answer the lower-browed, impatient question: ‘Did 
you ever meet children who talked like that? Or servants? Or 
governesses? Or, come to that, just men?’ 

He answers with the moral power of the novels and their 
validity outside their local conditions of time and place. The 
curious framework Miss Compton-Burnett has chosen—the 
undescribed country-house, set down by an unnamed village— 
is certainly narrow, its conditions are undoubtedly extinct. But 
the narrowness is deliberate, a burning-glass which concentrates 
to an explosive and terrible degree the passions which obscurity, 
isolation from the world, and domestic promiscuity breed: 
tyranny, loyalty, resistance. Narrow circumstances do not ex- 
clude large passions: they compress them. ‘Imagine a Winston 
Churchill,” Miss Compton-Burnett once wrote, ‘untaught and 
untrained and adapted in the sense we mean, and then immured 
in an isolated life in a narrow community, and think what might 
have happened to his power, what would have happened to it.’ 
Power—the basic, almost weighable amount of it—is never lost; 
it simply varies with varying opportunities, and concentration 
may put it to sinister uses. The answer to the complaint that 
people no longer behave like that, speak like that, run homes like 
that, is that Miss Compton-Burnett’s domestic passions have 
not vanished with the loosening of domestic ties and the dispersal 
of domestic energies: they have simply been transferred to larger 
spheres where they are less easily examined. 

It goes without saying that her new novel re-examines the 
same ground; but the family tyrant dies early in the book, leaving 
everyone to a lighter and more hopeful future. A certain flatness 
appears after Miranda Hume’s death, as everyone draws breath; 
for she is a tyrant on the grand scale, who can make daily dis- 
agreeableness into a fine and lethal art. Hope and lightness, too, 
come rather uneasily into Miss Compton-Burnett’s world: at 
her strongest she deals with intenser horrors than those of Mother 
and Son. But, in this breathing-space, the comedy is more en- 
gaging than ever, and there are some splendid portraits of people 
in that fictionally neglected age-group—late middle-age. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


New Novels 


Sowers of the Wind. By T. A. G. Hungerford. (Angus and 
Robertson, 10s. 6d.) 

Love for a Convict. By Veronica Henriques. (Secker and War- 
burg, 9s. 6d.) 

The Wicked Pavilion. By Dawn Powell. (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) 


Sowers of the Wind is a straightforward and rumbustious 
Australian effort about the military occupation of Japan just 
after the war. There is a regulation turn-out of assorted Aussies— 
the foolish one, the intelligent one, the bitter one, the un- 
scrupulous one—and a well-drilled parade of problems—the 
black market, the Japanese girl, the legacies of hatred among 
both occupier and occupied. Nobody who reads this book is 
likely to be very surprised at any point, but there is plenty to 
arouse interest, synrpathy and, at times, admiration. What we 
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are given is a much more vivid and truthful picture of this par- 
ticular historical episode than we are ever likely to get from 
any other source, and to provide that cannot be negligible. It is 
this achievement, plus that almost painful sincerity which seems 
to be typical of the younger Australian writers, that makes me 
put Sowers of the Wind at the top of the list. The characters, 
admiitedly, show a certain lack of bulk, a sort of under- 
nourished pallor beneath the tan, but they are likeable, and if 
characters are just going to be one thing that’s the thing to 
pick. Though, again, Mr. Hungerford perhaps gives us too much 
chatter between his sarge and the other sports, he describes 
Japan and the Japanese very well, and with an eagerness which 
any professional traveller might find it hard to equal. What may 
distress his more sophisticated readers is a lack of the graces of 
style and an excessive, and excessively emotional, commentary, 
especially near the beginning. I think it would be a pity if any- 
one laid this book (or indeed any book) aside for a reason like 
that. I like the graces of style fine myself, but their area of 
effect, the amount of difference they really make, is limited—so 
long as an author has something to say, and Mr. Hungerford has 
plenty to say. 
| had barely caught sight of Love for a Convict (a first novel) 
before starting to object to it, and certainly there can be few 
books more energetically not my cup of tea. I can just about 
stomach the idea of a sensitive girl reporter on a provincial 
newspaper falling in love with a noble-savage convict, but her 
only identifiable motive for what she does about it turns out to 
be, not love, but a half-hidden desire to be thought shocking 
by some people and ‘interesting’ by others, and at this point the 
last of my sympathy expired. It is with all the more emphasis, 
then, that I must praise the book, firstly for the unusual vigour 
with which it puts over its (to me antipathetic) state of feeling, 
ind secondly for its grasp of technique, flair for exposition, 
idroitness in scene-shifting and the rest of the how-d’ye-do 
vhatever it is that makes the reader detect some kind of sense 
of vocation in a novelist. So when the next one from this stable 
ippears I shall, reluctantly, have to get hold of it. 
in contrast, The Wicked Pavilion seems at the outset to have 
a good deal to offer the intelligent reader. It is a comedy of arty 
pes, largely phoney. bumbling in and out of a New York 
fe, rather swanky (the ‘pavilion’ of the title), and will certainly 
nend itself to British of the New Yorker and, 
Messrs. Louis Auchincloss and John Cheever. | am an 
dmirer of these myself and so was surprised to find, between 
ghs, more and more apparent cause for irritation as I read 
on. Is the convention of “tracing the lives’ of those who patronise 
restaurant or a hotel too worn even for a bright talent like 
one? Haven't we met too many of the characters before, 
id don’t they perhaps talk too much and too articulately? 
Is the author a bit too snappy in the way she ‘places’ them? 
That special American acuteness which we all enjoy is liable 
to degenerate into cuteness unless the writer watches out, and 
| don’t think Miss Powell watches out hard or long enough. 
AMIS 
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Recent Reprints 


REPRINTS during the last couple of months include books of 
appeal and of importance. As a personal choice I should put, 
as an easy winner amongst books of appeal, Lark Rise to Candle- 
ford, by Flora Thompson (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.). This consists of three 
works, originally published separately round about 1940, descrip- 
tive of life in rural England sixty and seventy years ago, and 
now published in a single volume. The author, who died in 1947, 
writes of the life that she herself lived, the life of the ‘labouring 
poor, and she writes with uncanny readability. The book is 
rightly compared, in an introduction by H. J. Massingham, with 
the work of George Bourne; it has the same classic quality. 

First among reprints of importance comes Richard Hooker's 
Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (Everyman Library, 2 vols., 
7s. each). Hooker's great work was the subject of a Spectator 
article by Professor Norman Sykes on November 12 last, 1954 
having been the 400th anniversary of Hooker's birth. The book 
is not new in the Everyman Library, but as now reissued it has 
a new introduction by Christopher Morris. 

The current revival of interest in the italic hand has produced 
several books, but Faber’s have now republished, at 12s. 6d., ‘a 
new, revised and enlarged’ edition of the classic of the revival, 
Alfred Fairbank’$ A Handwriting Manual, originally published 
in 1932, and still the most interesting, as it is certainly the most 
practical, book in its field. 

Baudelaire and the Symbolists was originally written by Peter 
Quennell at the suggestion of Mr. T. S. Eliot, and was first 
published in 1929. It is now reissued (by Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
at 18s.) at the suggestion of Mr. Cyril Connolly. Comment upon 
a book which has appeared and reappeared under such auspices 
is clearly superfluous: but people may wish to be reminded that 
the book contains studies of Nerval, Villiers de I'Isle Adam, 
Laforgue, Corbiére, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, as well as, of course, 
Baudelaire himself. 

Routledge have now added to the compact little volumes which 
comprise their Muses’ Library The Poems of Ben Jonson, with 
an introduction by George Burke Johnston (18s.). 


Other recent reprints include: 

Principles of Public Finance, by Hugh Dalton (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.). A fourth edition, described by the author as ‘very nearly 
a new book,’ of the work originally published in 1922. 

A History of the United States, by D. C. Somervell (Heine- 
mann, 15s.). A revised, reset and re-illustrated edition of the book 
first published in 1942, which the publishers were unable to reprint 
at the time. 

John Locke, by Richard I. Avon (O.U.P., 25s.). A second 
edition, corrected and brought up to date, of the book first 
published in 1937. 

Sonnets and Verse, by Hilaire Belloc (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.). 
An enlarged edition with a biographical memoir by Richard Jebb. 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Selections from ‘Les Amours jaunes’ of Tristan 
Corbiére. Translated into English verse by 
C. F. MacIntyre. (C.U.P., 28s.) 

CorsiereE is no gift to a translator. For what is 

defiantly harsh and staccato in the original 

comes over as merely awkward when the correct 

number of syllables have been packed into a 

bloated English line, and a suitably ungainly 

rhyme has been clamped on the end. His long 
poems of the Breton coast read well after eighty- 
odd years of half-oblivion. The language is 
tough, and the detail well observed. This is local 

poetry and something more; the poetry of a 

harsh landscape and a rough people, written by a 

young man who ages their roughness. It is 

when he introduces himself that a ‘mattress- 
grave’ self-pity reminds one of Heine at his worst. 

Corbiére was a sickly young man, probably 

consumptive, who struck hysterically heroic 

gestures, and—both literally and symbolically— 
deliberately sailed his small craft on the rocks. 

He must have read Baudelaire; if he had known 

any English one would have suspected him of 

picking up a colloquial trick or two from Brown- 
ing. His conversational tone influenced Laforgue, 

a poet rather subtler and less self-obsessed, and 

in this way contributed to our own poetic style 

of the Twenties. But he can be read in his own 
right, and does not present so many difficulties as 
to require a face-to-face translation. 

J. M. COHEN 


Steeplechasing (The Lonsdale Library, Volume 
XXXII). By Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Lyon, etc. (Seeley 
Service, 25s.) 

THis volume, the latest in the Lonsdale Library 

series, unleashes a series of experts upon their 

particular aspects of the subject. On the whole 
it is an excellent, well-illustrated production, 
which achieves its aim of imparting detailed 
information and advice. It is not a book which 
should be picked up and read right through, 
and neither is it meant to be; some of the 
chapters, notably those on breeding and the 
construction of fences, are necessarily so de- 
tailed and full of statistics that they are 
almost unreadable except by the student of 
that particular subject. On the other hand Peter 


Cazalet and Neville Crump, on training and on 
buying a steeplechaser respectively, can be en- 
joyed by those with only the most casual in- 
terest in the subjects. And H. A. Brown, writing 
on riding, delightfully introduces the real tang 
of racecourse conversation. 

When so many experts write on so many 
overlapping subjects there is bound to be 
repetition, but even so it does seem that the 
editor might have done a little more pruning. 
Another fault may be that most contributors, 
being old stagers themselves, tend to dwell too 
complacently in the past; a chapter dealing 
with the modern scene, with, for example, the 
complete change that has taken place in the 
status of the amateur rider, with the ‘new 
hurdles’ controversy, and with the financial 
problems which the modern owner has to face, 
would have been refreshing. But in general the 
book is admirable, and | defy anyone, how- 
ever expert, to read it without profit. 

Cc. H. 


The British Seashore. By H. G. Vevers. (Rout- 
ledge, 10s. 6d.) 

For winter evenings when that holiday by the 
sea is another memory Mr. Vevers’s illustrated 
volume is recommended to all who love to 
wander along the coasts peering at seaweed, 
anemones, limpets and jellyfish. Next summer, 
fortified by Mr. Vevers’s entrancing know- 
ledge, the wandering need not be aimless or 
desultory. The seaweed can be classified, the 
fishes distinguished, the worms and squirts and 
sponges known most intimately. The strange 
object lodged for a fortnight in the tooth 
glass by a younger member of the family can 
be named, not merely dismissed (as a last re- 
sort) as a barnacle. Pleasantly illustrated, The 
British Seashore has a very personal charm, 
reviving as it does the memory of half- 
forgotten summers, early morning and late 
evening strolls on the beach. This focus on sea- 
shore life is full of unexpectedly eccentric ex- 
amples of animal and plant behaviour. 

KAY DICK 


BLACKER 


The Art of Thomas Girtin. By Thomas Girton 
and David Loshak. (Charles Black, 50s.) 
IN recent years there have appeared one or two 
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first-class monographs on British artists of the 
eighteenth century, which include short texts 
and descriptive catalogues of the works that 
are as full as available evidence permits. So far 
the artists treated have all’ been painters in oils, 
like Reynolds and Wilson. With the publication 
of the volume under review a water colourist 
is treated in the same way and with the same 
thoroughness. The book begins with a short 
chapter on the development of the English 
water-colour school as a whole, which is 
interesting and informative, even if it does not 
add a great deal to knowledge. It is followed by 
a chapter on Girtin’s life, which contains rather 
more completely new material. But it is the 
long third chapter that contains the most that 
is new; it takes the form of an analytical study 
of Girtin’s stylistic development. The authors 
divide his works into six groups according to 
period, whereas previously only three had been 
distinguished. They are doubtless right, but 
without a very intimate acquaintance with the 
originals, it is not always easy to follow their 
arguments. The monochrome _ illustrations, 
though useful for purposes of identification, do 
not assist greatly in profounder study. Girtin’s 
very gentle, subtle style does not lend itself to 
reproduction in monochrome, as Cotman’s 
more forceful, formal manner would do. The 
final chapter is less uniform in conception than 
the others: it is partly taken up with a few last 
words on Girtin’s life and character, and partly 
devoted to inquiries of a more universal type, 
such as the nature of vision. But it makes 
interesting reading none the less. Girtin has not 
been neglected in art-historical and critical 
literature, as, for example. Richard Wilson was 
until very recently. but there was room for a 
convenient, authoritative and up-to-date mono- 
graph, and this volume fills the gap admirably, 


D. TALBOT RICE 
The Bedside Guardian 3. A Selection by Ivor 
Brown from the Manchester Guardian, 1953- 


1954, 12s. 6d.) 
It is a very good thing that there should be an 
annual opportunity to preserve from too early 
oblivion so many worthwhile contributions to 
the Manchester Guardian. This paper’s tone is 
distinctive. More urbane than the Daily Tele- 
graph, it is as responsible as that of The Times. 
Its liveliness bears a marked northern accent, 
which is no less civilised for being down-to-earth. 
A particular merit is its wide social coverage 
within the formula its readers welcome. 

This year’s topics include insomnia, Sir Thomas 


(Collins, 


Beecham, the coelacanth, Billy Graham, West 
Bromwich Albion vy. Preston North End, 
Bronstein v. Alexander, middle-class budgets, 


Indian marriage customs, and Low at home to 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. Molotov. The contributors 
include Alistair Cooke, Neville Cardus, David 
Daiches, Philip Hope-Wallace, Eric James, 
Eric Newton, Gerard Fay, as well as many 
correspondents of the paper and some of its 
The book reviews are surely as good as 
And the social com- 


readers 
any newspaper can offer. 
ment (I especially enjoyed an item called ‘Pro- 
ductivity’) is incisive as well as fanciful. It is 
plain that Mr. Brown has selected well. 

1 understand that the Guardian is preparing a 
London edition. Whether, on your way to sleep, 
you remember Mr. Dulles struggling with Low's 
serpent Reappraisal, or a Michigan mayor 
allotting a morning half-hour for thought, or a 
gruesome Communist mixed metaphor about 
‘whited sepulchres,” or a left-luggaze payment 
demanded with the words, ‘You left a pie on that 
case” this will be an event to welcome. 


: some Sov! 
Let it come soon. CLIFFORD COLLINS 


Welsh and Scottish Nationalism: A Study. By 
Sir Reginald Coupland. (Collins, 25s.) 
Sir REGINALD CouPLAND began work on a sur- 
vey of nationalism in the British Empire; before 
getting into his subject he had thought it neces- 
sary to begin with a study of nationalism in 
Great Britain itself, and this book, on the rela- 
was 
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all that could »e completed before his death in 
1952. The author has treated his subject 
historically, and broadly speaking his narrative 
falls into three parts. ; 

Firstly, there are features of Welsh and 
gottish history which resemble one another, 
such as the difference between the North and 
the South in each country, the educational and 
cultural revivals in the eighteenth century, the 
general acceptance of union with England, 
within which ‘Home Rule’ was originally con- 
sidered by Gladstone as a means of de-congesting 
an overworked Parliament, and which is an 
argument that can arouse a lot of support today. 
Secondly, there were problems which were 
peculiar to one of the countries, such as the 
maintenance of the Welsh language, which the 
1846 Report castigated as a bar to progress, and 
the traditional Welsh alliance of politics and 
religion {perhaps Sir Reginald dismisses the 
Scottish Non-Intrusion movement too easily, as 
there was a nationalist side to it). Thirdly, there 
are problems which are common to the whole of 
the United Kingdom, within which nationalism 
fais to count. The industrial revolution in 
Lanarkshire or around Merthyr was part of a 
bigger problem; similarly in times of war or 
crisis less is heard about the specific concerns of 
Wales or Scotland. This is the aspect which Sir 
Reginald did not study in detail (partly because 
the section on the post-1945 period is unfinished). 

This book is stimulating in the sense that it is 
filled with unexpected ideas (such as the com- 
parison between Lloyd George and Lord 
Rosebery) and information skilfully and objec- 
tively presented. Since most English people are 
very ignorant about Welsh and Scottish history, 
it should prove useful. 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


My Left Foot. By Christy Brown. (Secker and 

Warburg, 9s. 6d.) 

Tae son of a Dublin bricklayer, Christy Brown 
was born in 1932 with an injury to his brain 
which so damaged his power of movement that, 
till he was eighteen, he could not even sit norm- 
ally, nor use his hands nor articulate words. The 
only limb over which he had any control was his 
left foot. 

This book is his autobiography. In it he 
describes, simply and vividly, how he fought for 
the means to express himself and contribute to 
his world: how he learnt to write with his foot: 
the passion with which he began painting when 
he was nine and first became fully aware of his 
position (till then, thanks to the luck of having 
been born into a large, poor family, he had been 
protected from self-consciousness—when his 
elder brothers went out to play they took him 
with them in a little cart or on their shoulcers, as 
a matter of course and without pity, and he 
accepted himself as normal); how he began to 
write stories and to educate himself by reading 
and, finally, how he went at the age of eighteen to 
the clinic for the treatment of cerebral palsy 
started by Dr. Robert Collins (who contributes a 
foreword and medical epilogue to his book), 
where he learnt to sit and stand normally, walk a 
little and speak so that strangers can understand 
him. It is the story of fantastic courage, the 
courage of Christy Brown himself and of his 
mother who first refused, against all the evidence, 
to believe that he was mentally defective and 
then, with twelve other children to look after, 
had the strength and faith to urge him continu- 
ally forwards. It is not a book only for those 
directly concerned with cerebral palsy. We can 
all learn from the writer's refusal to be shut in by 
self-pity and bitterness over his limitations. 

CAROL STEWART 
Chinese Calligraphy. By Chiang Yee. Second 
edition, with a new preface by Sir Herbert 

Read. (Methuen, 30s.) 

WHEN the first edition of Chinese Calligraphy 
appeared, Sir Herbert Read tells us, he was 
immediately struck by its significance for the 
general philosophy of art, and more particu- 
larly by its bearing on certain aspects of 
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modern art. Both significance and bearing arise 
in part from the analogy which Sir Herbert 
Read finds between the esthetic of Chinese 
calligraphy and the esthetic of modern 
‘abstract’ art; and besides modern artists who 
are at least in part directly inspired by 
Chinese calligraphy—Sir Herbert Read men- 
tions Soulanges, Mathieu, Hartung and 
Michaux as men ‘certainly not unaware of its 
principles—he also considers that Paul Klee 
‘found the illumination that comes from a per- 
fect understanding of abstract beauty.’ 

‘The esthetic of Chinese calligraphy,’ Mr. 
Chiang Yee says, ‘is simply this: that a beauti- 
ful form should be beautifully executed.’ The 
superb examples which follow in his book 
show with what insight and originality the 
great Chinese calligraphers have conceived 
characters and forms which achieve abstract 
beauty by line and curve and angle and mass 
alone in relation to space, and with what 
superb skill and technical mastery they have 
executed what they have conceived. Behind 
this, of course, lies much more than the work 
of individuals. The culture of a great people, 
the tradition and spirit of a major civilisation, 
are to be found in Chinese calligraphy; and at 
a time when there is already much (and is 
likely to be more) which divides the West from 
the rulers of modern China, it is well to remind 
ourselves of the ties that continue to join us 
by contemplating work and achievements 
drawn from the realm of beauty and the spirit. 

JULES MENKEN 


Forerunners of the French Novel. By Janet M. 
Ferrier. (Manchester University Press, 12s. 
6d.) 

Miss Ferrier’s book is a pleasant well- 

written essay on the development of prose 

fiction from the Arthurian legends to the 

Heptaméron of Marguerite of Navarre. These 

fifteenth-century stories, as she says, are 

cast ‘in a rigid and highly formal mode.’ The 
authors were not interested in character or 
psychology, but in ‘situation. Her book is 
therefore a study of ‘form,’ and of a number 
of different approaches to stock situations. The 
story of Pelleas and Arcade represents ‘the 
form in embryo,” and the Cent nouvelles 
nouvelles ‘the form perfected.” Antoine de la 
Sale’s Le Petit Jéhan de Saintré is an impor- 
tant but unsuccessful attempt to apply the 
technique of the nouvelle to a full-length work 
of fiction, and is perhaps the first roman de 
murs. A final chapter on ‘the form enlivened’ 
shows that in the Heptaméron the complexities 
of behaviour have become almost as important 
as ‘situation. MARTIN TURNELI 


The Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 
1920-1950. By Lieut.-Colonel H. D. Chaplin. 
(Michael Joseph, 25s.) 

One of the regular battalions of The Queen’s 

Own played an important part in the Palestine 

disturbances of 1938-39—an instance of that 

peace-preserving function of the British Army 
which has too often been overlooked or be- 
littled. Six battalions saw active service in the 

Second World War, with Lord Gort in France 

(five battalions), in Malta, the Middle East, 

North Africa, Sicily, Italy, the 4egean, Burma 

and Greece (peace-preserving again here); but 

not, oddly enough, in the invasion of northern 

Europe. 

The style of this history is easy and pleasant 
and the arrangement is as simple as the diver- 
sity of units and campaigns would permit. The 
background is usually adequate, although 
shortage of space must sometimes lead to 
over-simplification; this may account for cer- 
tain errors and omissions in the assessment of 
the political situation in Greece. As in most 
regimental histories, comment is sparing and 
criticism absent. All those associated with the 
regiment—and of course it was for them that 
it was written—should be well pleased with 
Colonel Chaplin’s record of its achievements. 

GEORGE DAVY 
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COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


Production at High Level 


THE annual general meeting of The United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., was held on February 
10 in London, Sir Walter Benton | es, Bt., 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Statement on the Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1954: 

Our last annual meeting was held on the 
29th March, 1954, when the report and 
accounts presented related to the year ended 
3rd October, 1953. At the meeting I told you 
that the results for the then current year, 
which are now before you, were likely to be 
considerably better than we had expected, and 
you will see that actually they have been 
almost the same as they were in the previous 
year. Production remained at a high level and 
prices in the export markets fell less than was 
expected, Production continues at a high level 
and our order books indicate that this rate of 
production can be maintained tor some months 
ahead. 

Our capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £8,609,000. This brings the total 
amount of capital expenditure since the ter- 
mination of the late war, i.e. since 1945, up 
to £49,000.000 which sounds a very large 
figure and indeed it is, but more than half of 
it is a consequence of rising prices. If all the 
wofk which this money represents could have 
been carried out in a single year (which, of 
course, it could not) it would have cost 
£20,000,000 in 1939 and even at the end of 
the war in 1945 it would not have cost more 
than £40,000,000, Prices have continued to rise 
and today the cost would be £58,000,000, 


RAPID RISE OF PRICES 


Obviously we shall never have to replace 
all our plant in a single year. In any one year 
some things may be near the end of their lives, 
others will be middle-aged, and others just 
starting to work. But the rapid rise of prices 
in recent years and its effect on the replace- 
ment of manufacturing plant and machinery 
has become a matter of great importance and 
much concern in industrial finance. 

The rise in prices makes it more difficult 
to meet the cost of replacement; the rise in 
taxation adds to this difliculty because it re- 
duces our savings. Nevertheless, the cost of 
replacement has to be met; in industry it is 
more than part of the cost of living, it is the 
cost of survival, That is why if the costs of 
everything else rise so must the earnings and 
savings ol industrial enterprises, 


In my statement to you last vear I said that 
in the long view the demand for steel must 
continue to grow and that steel must remain 
the most important material in the world, 
Perhaps we can hazard a guess and say that a 
growing demand at home and a share in ex- 
panding export demand will absorb all we can 
produce for an appreciable time. 

Turning to the prospects of our own com- 
pany, our order books are full and we are 
justified in looking forward to a continuance 
of production at a high level. Large modernisa- 
tion and expansion schemes are already com- 
plete and in and are effecting 
economies in production, and we have a highly 
organised staff which at all levels is efficient 
and enthusiastic. So fortilied we can expect 
to maintain our company in the strong position 
it has reached and to go forward, 

The report was adopted. 


operation 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 


Tuts is a time for City editors to keep their 
heads. The nation is booming, a Budget 
surplus of several hundred millions is piling 
up and the Chancellor keeps issuing un- 
pleasant warnings about inflation. He has 
already been forced by the money market 
to raise Bank rate to 34 per cent. This 
‘token’ rise of + per cent, is not enough, says 
Sir Oscar Hobson in the News Chronicle. 
We are trying to kid ourselves, he says, that 
it will work a miraculous cure without caus- 
ing any inconvenience to anybody. Things 
don’t happen like that. Only a definite 
money squeeze with a Bank rate of 4 per 
cent. and probably more can be expected 
to do the trick. The ‘trick, Sir Oscar 
explains, is unemployment, but if we act 
in time, he thinks, the ‘directly caused un- 
employment’ would not be too bad. This 
policy is hardly one to commend itself to 
Mr. Butler, who has to fight an election 
before long, or for that matter to any 
Government pledged to a policy of full 
employment, Mr. L. D. Williams is more 
cautious in the Daily Mail. He does not 
want dear money to hold up industrial 
investment which will increase production 
without requiring more labour, but he wants 
Bank rate raised again to stop industrial 
expansion going ahead of the available 
labour force. And then, he adds cheerfully, 
we can have a Is. off the income tax. He 
does not explain how dearer money will 
stop the undesirable industrial issues that 
will aggravate the over-employment and 
encourage the desirable ones that increase 
productivity. Mr. Williams, I fear, expects 
too much of money, while Sir Oscar expects 
too much of politics 


Mr. Butler, of course, might consider 
the control of the volume of imports by 
quota, though he would be loath to do so, 
especially as he has just persuaded members 
of the OEEC to raise their ‘quota-free’ trade 
to 90 per cent. But why did he frighten or 
threaten importers again in his speech at 
Manchester last week? If we are to afford 
imports at the present high level, he said, 
we must get a big increase in our exports. 
The deterioration in the balance of pay- 
ments in the last half of 1954 revealed ‘the 
growing burden of imports.’ The rising 
volume of production called for more 
imported raw materials, food and consumer 
goods, but ‘we must make sure that this 
increase in imports did not get out of step 
with the rise in exports.” The Government 
wanted the home economy to expand but 
not faster than our capacity to pay for the 
bigger import bill. And so on. ‘A hand must 
be kept on the reins,’ he said ‘even a gentle 
tug given now and again.’ Did he utter this 
warning merely to excuse the ‘gentle’ rise in 
Bank rate to 34 per cent.? Or to prepare 
the way for a new funding operation and 
credit squeeze? Or was he trying to prepare 
the public for the re-imposition of some of 
the exchange controls? 


There is no doubt that the Chancellor 
must be worried by the continued fall in 
transferable sterling—now $2 


2.714, Does he 
regret having made such a hasty advance 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


towards convertibility? By restoring free 
dom of dealing to our commodity traders. 
regardless of currency, he has in effect 
opened the way for convertibility of sterling 
to take place through the unofficial markets 
in transferable sterling. Convertibility is, in 
fact, going on at 2.714, whether he likes it 
or not. It goes on through what is known 
as ‘commodity shunting’ operations—the 
use by foreign merchants of transferable 
sterling for the sale of sterling commodities 
to dollar countries or the purchase of dol- 
lar commodities through London and their 
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re-export to the Continent against payment 
in transferable sterling. Whenever trans- 
ferable sterling is used instead of official 
sterling the sterling area loses the accretion 
of dollars to its dollar pool. Our invisible 
income—the commissions earned by our 
bankers and merchants—may increase, but 
the discount on transferable sterling widens, 
How to stop these exchange leaks without 
re-imposing the exchange controls must be 
causing headaches at the Bank of England, 
But some control is undoubtedly needed. 
“We have to find the right way, Mr. Butler 
said this week to a private meeting, 
‘between absolute control and absolute 
liberty.” It will be interesting to see what 
form of control he adopts. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue implications of the new dearer money 
policy, about which my colleague was warn- 
ning investors last week, seemed to have 
been at last appreciated by the stock mar- 
kets, If carried much further such a policy 
is bound in the end, as he said, to bring the 
stock market boom to an end. It was cer- 
tainly stopped for the time being in the 
first half of this week. In the gilt-edged sec- 
tion, which has been a bear market since 
November, speculative selling made matters 
worse and yields of nearly 4 per cent. can 
now be obtained from some dated stocks. 
Undated War Loan vields nearly 4} per 
cent. In the industrial share markets wide- 
spread falls were seen. Even the “blue chips’ 
did not stand up to ‘yield competition’ from 
the gilt-edged market. There were, of 
course, exceptions. BABCOCK AND WILCOX, 
an old favourite of mine, rose on the atomic 
power project. ENGLISH ELECTRIC were firm 
on its 1954 results. Its profits before tax 
increased by 15 per cent. and after tax by 
40 per cent., but on 124 per cent. the divi- 
dend yield is only 3.7 per cent. and on earn- 
ings of 34} per cent. the earnings yield is 
only 10.3 per cent. at the current price of 
68s. As a ‘growth’ stock the share is popular, 
but this is a marginal case for the dearer 
money test. IMPERIAL TOBACCO withstood the 
downward trend of the market because with 
the slightly higher dividend of 21 per cent. 
the dividend yield at 63s. is 6.65 per cent. 
With the average yield on British industrials 
in the Financial Times index now 4.4 per 
cent.. Imperial Tobacco shares carry a risk 
premium of 2} per cent. to compensate for 
the thin earnings cover—the dividend being 
covered only 1.6 times by earnings—and the 
uncertain outlook for tobacco consumption. 
Competition in the tobacco trade is increas- 
ing sharply. When it comes to reducing 
profit margins the Imperial group has a big 
advantage with its huge turnover over the 
smaller companies, but I do not advise a 
purchase of the shares for much capital 
profit. 


> * 


In these reactionary markets the investor 
might well be tempted to buy the leading 
oil shares on a sizeable fall. sHeLL have 
come back from over 6} to 6% and BRITISH 
PETROLEUM from over 88s. to 81s. 3d. The 
final dividends to be declared in May are 
matters of speculation, but, looking ahead 
for 1955, | would expect 174 per cent. tax 
free for Shell and 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. for British Petroleum. Potential 


yields of 5 per cent. for ‘growth’ stocks 
are not unattractive. CANADIAN EAGLE are 
converting their participating preference 
shares into ordinary shares and increasing 
the nominal capital. This suggests a coming 
bonus for the equity. This exotic share has 
come back from 53s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. for the 
bearer, and the market seems to be going 
tor a higher dividend as well as for a bonus. 
The share is best left to the professional 


investor. 
. * * 


Now that the storm in the teacup is over, 
I would again call attention to two Indian 
producers of high-grade tea, BARGANG and 
ATTAREE KHAT. Both have recently declared 
100 per cent. bonuses, and having regard 
to the fact that they have been selling their 
tea last year at more than twice the aver- 
age price of 1953, I believe that they will 
repeat the same dividends on the doubled 


capital—that is, 25 per cent. for Bargang 
and 30 per cent. for Attaree Khat. At 
42s. 6d. cum 100 per cent. bonus, the 


potential yields are 23} per cent. and 28 
per cent. respectively. It is not too high a 
compensation for all the risks involved. | 
would repeat my warning of January 14. 
The tea share market is very restricted 
Indian companies are to be preferred to 
those in Pakistan, which are under cur- 
rency control, or to those in Ceylon, which 
have to reckon with a less friendly Gov- 


ernment and, | should now add, an 
irascible Prime Minister. 
* * » 


It is confirmed that the General Electric 
Company of America has at last made a 
synthetic diamond, but at this stage, of 
course, at a greater cost than a real gem 
diamond. DE BEERS slumped on the news 
from 6{2 to S5,. If this puts shareholders 
into a panic, | would counsel them to take 
courage and wait for the 1954 results 
which will be published next month. It 
seems to me that the company should dis- 
tribute a very handsome bonus. The last 
balance sheet showed capital reserves ap- 
plicable to the ordinary shares to be over 
500 per cent. This disregards the eventual 
writing up which will have to be done 
when the OFS gold mines, which the com 
pany has helped to finance, come into 
production. At under 6, De Beers 5s 
shares vield nearly 9 per cent. on the 200 
per cent. dividend, which has now been 
paid for three years 
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Fleet Street Ballads 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 259 
Report by Anthony Hyde 


In the first Elizabethan era, popular ballads often fulfilled the function of present-day 

newspapers—e.g., a ballad on the Queen's speech at Tilbury (when the Armada was on 

its way) was written and printed in London on the following day. The usual prize was 

offered for sixteen lines of a Fleet Street ballad on one of the following : The Railway- 

men's Complaint, Operation Snowdrop, Facts about Flying Saucers, The Shocking Fate 
of 396 Monkeys, A Hydrogen Bomb Test at Hayling Island. 


Ir one thinks of the term ‘ballad’ as ex- 
cluding those degenerations of the form 
which come under the heading of ‘broad- 
sheet verse,’ then it is true to say that our 
best ballad-makers showed an ease of 
technique and approach that calls for 
wariness in their imitators. The marvellous 
directness which, in the ballad of ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ is employed to sustain and 
illuminate an indirect narrative method, is 
not arrived at without considerable fore- 
thought. He who hesitates, before plunging 
into ballad-composition, is saved. This fac- 
tor quickly ruled out those entrants who 
showed evidence of having hesitated while 
writing. The rest maintained so high a 
standard that judging has been unusually 
difficult. In view of the leeway that must be 
granted in shaping the form to parallel 
Fleet Street demands, I have decided that 
Irene Poulton's translation of beside-the- 
news comment displaying a genuine emo- 
tion qualifies for a first prize of £2. The re- 
mainder is divided equally between Major 
A. W. Dicker, A. M. Sayers and G, J. 
Blundell. Highly commended: John A. S. 
MacDonald, R. Kennard Davis, J. C. M., 
Eileen Tulloch, Pibwob, D. R. Peddy, 
A. J. W. I, Allan M. Laing, H. A. C. 
Evans. 


Operation Snowdrop 


(IRENE POULTON) 
Aircraft in wartime carried bombs and death, 
Destruction of cities, fire, pain, and grief; 
Lately, braving the blizzard’s icy breath, 
lo snowbound viilages they brought relief. 


Men watched for the planes, searching the 
stone-grey skies, 

Dwellers in lonely steadings among the hills 

Watched and waited with hope, not fear, in 
their eyes 

Lost - the silent whiteness that saps men’s 
wills. 


Hungry, lonely, cut off in the drifted snow, 
To these the steady throb of the planes meant 


life; 
Fodder for cattle, and food for the men below 
Something to combat cold that cut like a knife, 


All praise is due to the selfless, dauntless crews 

Of the planes that brought fresh hope to the 
hillside farms. 

For Operation Snowdrop is front-page news, 

A crown for science far brighter than deadly 
arms, 


H-Bomb Tests on Hayling Island 
(conclusion) 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
The officials and the scientists 
Came down in their planes and cars; . 
They presumably carried the atoms and things 
In carefully sealed-up jars. 
And when they had planted the fearful stuff 
They all of them went away; 
Of course they employed remote control, 
And they didn’t intend to stay. 
Then somebody ey the electric switch 
And the Island blew up with a roar; 
They certainly heard a tremendous bang 
If they’d never heard one before. 
But the worst of it was—the explosion had 
made 
The place so radioactive 
That intending holidaymakers found 
The South Coast unattractive. 


Facts About Flying Saucers 
(MAJOR A. W. DICKER) 

In Kensington was seen last night, 
According to the people there, 
A Flying Saucer, at a height 
Of half a mile up in the air. 
It circled round the Albert Hall, 
As if in curiosity, 
Then headed north across Hyde Park, 
At marvellous velocity. 
A Bus Conductress, Ethel Tate, 
Says it was ‘round, and kind of red,’ 
While Colonel Brown of Rutland Gate, 
Describes it ‘square, and grey as lead.’ 
A spokesman in Whitehall today, 
Said, ‘Clouds play funny tricks at night’; 
Will readers please write in to say, 
Whether they think this view is right. 


The Railwaymen’s Complaint 
(G@ J. BLUNDELL) 
Black January veiled the sun; 
The frost was bitter then; 
But bitterer were the words upon 
The lips of railwaymen, 
“We strike upon the given day 
Unless you foot our bill. 
Still shall be the Iron Way 
Unless we have our will.’ 
Then up spake good Sir Walter bold; 
A valiant man was he. 
Across the storm, he cried, ‘Nay, hold! 
Good railwaymen are ye. 
*Come, one and all; take each his place 
At this, my fair round table. 
Come, masters too, and with good grace 
Do all that ye are able.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 262 
Set by A. M. O. S. 

This week the £5 prize is offered for a 
Cautionary Tale in the Belloc manner deal- 
ing with the sad fate of the boy who was 
excessively addicted to American horror 
comics. Not more than 20 lines, including 
(if thought necessary) a moral. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 
tion No. 262,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
WCl1, must be received by March 1. 
Results in the Spectator of March 11. 











' 2 3 4 | 5 |6 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 822 
ACROSS DOWN 9 0 

1 The sound of syncopated music isn’t hen “4 8 evidently been sun- T 

at all polished (8). thing (6). ; 
5 Fl a 2 Dice in bottles; don’t shake! (6). ¥ 
5 Florence got married? (6). rege : . 3 

‘ 3 Lost it might be in a plaything (7). 

9 It’s rough of course (4, 4). 4 Evermore? (12). 
10 Goad on to the poles (6). 6 One sort of little dog sang for his 
12 Does he check only gold? (7). tea (7). 
13 Warm the lassie! Whom? Erica! (7). 7 Does it fittingly display military 15 
14 I got sly moths among these (12). decorations? (3-5). : 
17 William the Stevedore (4, 2, 6). a The Cy of Beotherty Love (12). ‘ i 
22 Tea-sets upset (7). 15 Shortly in the same place the wager’s 20 21 
23 ‘She is , therefore must be laid, Peter (8). m7 

loved’ (Shakespeare) (7). 16 Headquarters, perhaps, of the laun- 3 
24 Gray's estimate of the cock’s clarion dry industry in New York (3). 

(6). 18 Bunting can fly even better than a 
25 The price of Piggy-wig’s ring (8). 19 pp see? (7) - % 
26 This hydrocarbon isn’t quite what 20 Cut to fit seemingly (6). 

Wilkie Collins wrote (6). 21 These shields are a bit short of the 
27 Girls with nothing in them (8). mark (6). » 27 


A copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one 
guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened after noon on March | and 
addressed: Crossword 822, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Chambers’ sTwentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











Solution on March 4 
Winners of Spectator Crossword No. 820: 


Solution to No. 820 on page iv 
Mr. P. A. DriLtien, S86 


Tennyson Road, Harpenden, Herts, and Sik ARCHIBALD GORDON, Bridgs 


House, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
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witchery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know—the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for.” Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 





A Good Return for your money 


oN’ th a 


DEPOSIT SHARE 







Society paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 
es on invest or withdrawal 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


| 8 

22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 

Brat Ott —31 Lint Road, Barking, Essex 

and 4 W Gat Nottu um (Mr. C. O. Day) 
t Reserves—{76,000 


nen 


No expen 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


W.HEFFER &SONSLTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be 


prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages | 


32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.]. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
| Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 


| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 


COMPETENT SECRETARY / Shorthand 
Typist (over 21), willing to work alternate 
Saturday mornings, wanted for Austria 
Travel Agency Ltd., 90 Shaftesbury Avenue 
W.1 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL—HEADSHIP. Walworth 
Secondary School, Ming Road (Old Kent 
Road), S.E.17, for boys and girls. Head- 
master or headmistress required from Sep- 
tember, 1955, The school provides a variety 
of general technical and commercial courses 
including courses leading to G.C.E. and 
beyond. It has at present qa five-form entry; 
a feature of the school is the developing 
sixth form. The school will probably be in 
Burnham Group XVII from Ist April, 1955, 
ang will remain in the same group for the 
ensuing three years, On this basis, the head 
teacher allowance will be £720 (headmaster), 
#635 (headmistress). A person of high 
academic qualifications, organising ability 


and a strong interest in the Whole field of 
secondary education is looked for. Apply 
on Form EO/TS 10/Walworth, obtainable 


| from the Education Officer (TS 10), County 


| (Physics, 


Hall, S.E.1, together with further particu- 
lars, (Persons who have recently completed 
a similar form may apply on Form EO/TS 
10B.) Closing date 28th February, 1955, 


SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN 


THE INSTRUCTOR BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY. Applications are invited | 
from University Graduates and qualified 


teachers under 36 years of age for SHORT 
SERVICE COMMISSIONS of 3, 4 or § 
years in the Instructor Branch, Royal Navy 
Applications will also be accepted from final 
year undergraduates, and these will be con 
sidered in anticipation of their degree 
results, Requirements are mainly for Officers 
with qualifications in Mathematics, Science 
Chemistry, Metallurgy) or Engin 


| eering, but a tew vacancies exist for Officers 


| Selected 
| Honours 


with qualifications in History or English 
with a sound Mathematics or Science back 
ground, After two years’ service, Officers 


will be eligible tor selection for permanent 
commissions, A Short Service engagement in 
the Instructor Branch will discharge any 
candidate's obligation under the National 
Service Acts. Entry will be in two grades 
candidates with Ist or 2nd Class 
Degrees receive approximately 
their first year's service, £429 in 
second year £548 in third and fourth years 
£584 in filth year. Other candidates receive 
£319 in first, £392 in second and third years 
£429 in fourth and fifth years. Previous 
ilicer service will be recognised for adjust 
ment of seniority and rate of pay on entry 
Accommodation and rations are provided or 
allowances in lieu. Married Officers if aged 
over receive Marriage Allowance of 
per annum if not accommodated in 


£410 in 


25 of 


£338 


| Officiay married quarters, £283 per annum if 


they are so accommodated, Married Officers 
under the age of 25 receive Marriage Allow 
ance of £146 per annum but are not entitled 
to be accommodated in official married 

arters. An initial Outfit Allowance of £114 
is paid, together with a free issue of certain 
R »f clothing. A reduced allowance 








Nava 





pavable to candidates with previous ! 
Service as officers, Tax free gratuities of 
£300, £400 or £500 are payable at the end 
t 3 4 of 5 years respectively 
Instructor Officers serve both ashore and 
afloat and their duties include both technical 
instruction and general education, Officers 
with suitable qualifications may also be 
trained and appointed for full or part-time 
meteor ical and weather forecasting 
duties, Service in the Instructor Branch wil 
in the case of officers who enter from con 
tributory service under the Teachers’ (Super 
innuation) Acts, be treated as contributory 
ntributions being deducted from 

tt ve gratuities, Other officers may hav 
rvice in the Instructor Branch 

urly treated it they so desire 
Fuller details and application forms may 
be obtained from Director (P), Naval Educa- 
tion Servic Admiralty, London, S.W.1 
Completed application forms should be re 


turned, if possible, before 3ist May, 1955 


= ’ , 
FEBRUARY 18, 195§ 
| THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 
| LIMITED (STEEL DIVISION), PORT 
| TALBOT, invites applications from suitab) 
qualified young men, who have completed 
| their National Service, for a number of posts 
| in their Operational Research Department 
The Company operates the largest and most 
modern integrated Steel Plant in Eur Pe and 
is still expanding. The plant is laid out on the 
South Wales seaboard in spacious and plea. 
sant surroundings with ideal working con. 
ditions, Good residential areas are reasonably 
close to the Works he Operational Re 
search Department engages in the investiga. 
tion of a wide range of stimulating problems 
concerned with all aspects of the efficiency 
and development of a complex plant; there 
is ample scope for originality of approach 
and imuative An attractive pension scheme 
is in operation. Removal expenses will be 
paid for a married man to a maximum of 
5 of annual salary, Vacancies are available 
for: (a) One PHYSICIST with a good 
honours degree and preferably some indus- 
trial experience. Starting salary in the range 
of £700-£900. (b) One STATISTICIAN with 
an honours degree in Mathematics and a 
few years experience. Salary in keeping with 





experience and qualifications, (c) Three or 
Four GRADUATES in either Science or 
Engineering who scek to apply their training 
to industrial problems, Starting salary in the 
range of £550-£650, Those wishing to apply 
should write for official Application Form to 
the Personnel Superintendent, The Steel 


Company of Wales Limited 
3, Port Talbot, Glam 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, The 


P.O. Box No, 


West Riding Education Committee invite 
applications trom suitably qualified candi- 
dates tor the appointment of an Area Youth 
Officer tor the Harrogate, Ripon, Wetherby 


ind Tadcaster district with Headquarters at 
Harrogate. Salary scale for men £500 x 18 
s n £445 x 15S—£620. In 








t nd tor wom 
fixing commencing salary allowance may 
be made tor previ ence and/or 
qualifications. Further ¢ iculars and torms 


btainable on receipt of 
a st&€mped addressed envelope from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Wake- 
| field, to whom completed applications should 
| be submitted, not later than fourteen days 
after this advertisement appears. 


of application are 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


AN EXHIBITION OF INTERNATIONAL 
FURNISHING TEXTILES will be held from 


Monday, February 21st » Saturday, March 
12th, on the Third Floor of WOOLLANDS 
OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1, Countries 
represented will include Britain, Ireland, 
America, Italy, Sweden, France, Germany 


and Siam 

‘BELIEF AND ACTION IN EDUCATION.’ 
C. Birchenough, M.A., F_C.P., giving Joseph 
Payne Memorial Lectures in College of Pre- 
ceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, on Tuesdays, 
February 22nd and March 22nd, at 6.30. 
Admission Free 


BRIG@TON, ROYAL PAVILION, The 
State and Private Apartments with period 
furniture XS fr ms lity furnished. New 

nd xt ts, Daily 10-5 in- 





in 


CONTEMPORARY 


ITALIAN ART. Arts 
NEW BURLINGTON 





| m Ns 

GALLERIES, Old B ngeten Street, W.! 

Open till March §, Mons., Weds., Fris., 

Sats.. 10-€ Tues Ih 10-8 dmis- 

sion Is 

LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS ON 
YOGA, The second Lecture of the series, en- 
titled ““Yoea and Health™ (Part Two) will be 
held at 6 Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W.3 

on bruary 23rd, at 8 p.m. Admission 
Non-Members 3s. 6d r 14s. the whole 
series, Members 2s. 6d. or 10s. the whole 
series ations for T ets to the Sec- 
tary, 6 Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. Tele- 

SLOane 69¢ 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, W Bruton St 

Ww. M ‘ y eI Daiy 10-5 

Sats, 10-1 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leic + Sq 

Pictures by GHINKA and KEITH 

VAUGHAN Sculpture by DAVID 

WYNNE. 10-5 30. Sats, 10-1 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 

Cork = Street W.1 JOSEI HERMAN 

Reecert D KENNET! ROWELL 

Paintings uf Theat Designs 

S.E.A. PICTURLS r Sel s’ exhit 

W bites n \ ( y High St I 

i mng Aldgat: I Siation. Daly 1 

Sunday 2 ‘ ! Mondays Admiss 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, ¢ 


fi S W.C.1, Su 
ll a.m., Feb, 2 I 1 Chorley. M.A., J.P., 
The Populat I 1.” Adm. free. Free 
Mor R jyucsM, Chamber 
Concert ¢ )p.m,. Adm. | 6d 
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SPECTATOR, FEBRUAR 


THE BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG (The 
pt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves) speaks on 
‘JUSTICE IN SOUTH AFRICA’ at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Monday, Feb- 
ruaty 21, at 7.30 p.m. Reserved seats 2s. 6d., 
unreserved is., from Christian Action, 2 
Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT. 6869), or from the 
Hall. Meeting arranged by Christian Action 
and the African Bureau. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course) 
of two lectures on ‘City and Regional Plan-| 
ning in California’ will be given by Professor 
T. J. Kent (California), at $.30 p.m. on 
1 and 3 March, at University College (Archi- 
tecture Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. Ad- 
mission Free, without ticket. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: Two lectures 
on Gi) “Mobility of agricultural over-popula- 
tion’ and (ii) “The four land reforms in 
Croatia (1755-1953)" will be given by Pro- 
fessor R. Bicanic (Zagreb) at 5 p.m. on 
1 and 3 March at the School of Slavonic and 


East European Studies, University of 
London, W.C.1. Admission Free, without 
ticket James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar 


100 )6©WATER COLOURS BY BERIC 








YOUNG, R.B.A. Galteries, Suffolk St., Pall 

Mali East, S.W.1, Daily 10-5. Is. 
PERSONAL 

A CHURCH for individual belief and 


rational doctrine. Information about Unitari-| 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal) 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 


PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING.—Send for details of 
our new courses in these subjects. Personal/ 
and private tuition from a Home Study Col-} 
lege operated by a world-wide industrial | 
organization, E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP 50, 
London, W.4, } 
CANCER PATIENT (55083). Poor widower! 
(63), prospects dim, living in caravan aged} 
looked after by neighbour whom he canno: | 
pay. Needs nourishing foods. Please help! 
us to care for him (also thousands of other | 
sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept G.7, 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 








| 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management  Dietitian-Caterers,| 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6. j 
DON'T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON IS 
ILL—The Hostel of St. Luke (The Clergy; 
Nursing Home) will look after him then, but} 
urgently needs Subscriptions Donations, 
Legacies now. Not State aided.—14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1 

HELP THE CHURCH to help scerega- 
ted Bantu. Send an urgent donation 
“South Africa Emergency Fund,” The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
15 Tufton Street, S.W.1, And brethren ptay, 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy} 
is vital to the National Life Please heip! 
us to Maintain the amenities of this century-| 


old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.CB., OBE THE 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN} 
CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign Strect, | 
London Docks, E.1 | 
LONDON’S NEWEST RENDEZVOUS, 214 
Piccadilly, W.1, Sun., Feb. 20 from 7.30 
p.m. Dancing to the Ernie Ward Trio, Adm 


5s., Yearly Mem. Is, (Sunday club). | 
SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes! 


ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident 
models and Tutors from London. Classes $ 


Y 18, 1955 
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or survival 2 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart examines fatal 
flaws in Britain’s defence plans 


How well have Britain's military strategists 
adapted themselves to the revolutionary 
changes of the atomic age? 


Captain Liddell Hart, long recognized as one of 
Britain’s leading military experts, believes that 
a dangerous muddle-headedness exists in Western 
defence plans. Although we have spent millions 
of pounds, the experts admit that there is no 
adequate defence against atomic attack. And 
much that is now being done by our military 
leaders makes the likelihood of atom warfare 
greater rather than less. 

If Liddell Hart is right, then his argument is one 
that no peace-loving man or woman can ignore. 
He explains his case, and propounds his own 
policy, in this week’s Picture Post. 








also: 


A CAMERA IN RUSSIA! 


Henri Cartier-Bresson, the famous 
French photographer, presents 


more of I uperb photographs of 
the Russian people. This week 
Picture Post puts the pertinent 
question—‘Will Malenkov'’s resignae 
tion end leisure in Russia?® 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 

Was T. E. Lawrence a great man 


or a charlatan? That is the ques- 
tion now under discussion in one 
of the fiercest literary battles of 
modern times. Picture Post has 
collected comments and criticisms 
by many famous men to 

assist you to form your own 
impression of Lawrence's 
intriguing, baffling personality. 


al a OR on © ee Se — 


There’s more to see-more to read-more to talk about- in Oh 





hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors | 

Apply Box No, 13€ | 

‘THEOSOPHY is a scientific religion and 

& religious science.” W.O. JUDGE. Frec! | f D 

literature from UNITED LODGE OF on Sale now our ence 

THEOSOPHISTS, 62 Queen's Gdsns., W.2 $< ———— : : = SS 

TO PARENTS — DO YOU REQUIRE CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder | KINSEY RE PORT on the Human Female LITERARY 

HELP in preparing your child for the Gram-| '¢9ses while ae Oo tor them . come row W in die tor wn . f be Pr A fist ¢ io IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 

mar School Entrance examination” If so, we| °¥" practitioner Jetails from he ——— : se ¢ or call . we o— Pri X.. money. The LSIi—for 35 years under the 

have a special course dealing with the type of Lenses Finance = . its) Reece Mews 2 — at : Sr 1 “ Jor W I "De ay Dx patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 

papers sect. A qualified tutor appointed for South Kensington. S. : ” COS i. .OaSoe “I 4 has belped thousands to succeed. Don't 

skilled help and guidance. We are an educa- DO YOU LIVE in a borough? Then you NATURE CURE for nerve troubles. Full| put it off any longer. Free advice and 

ional Organisation serving a world-wide ales * : letails from Brit. Naturopath Association, “Writing f the Press,” from Prospectus 

~ should read Municipal Review, magazine of “S “ 

stoup of Companies Free Brochure from the chartered towns, Specimen from Editor Southfields Avenue Le ster Picase , Dept London School of Journalism, $7 

E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP.51, London, W.4 ieee eed wie , nclose 6d Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 

- z Municipal Review. Victoria Station House ‘“ ~ “Ther are LSS student rl 

VACANCIES on fortnight’s private tour London, $.W.1, Subscription 12s SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-| 4574. “There are 1S? students a over 

of RIMINI, wonder beach of the Adriatic 4 trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root, rid . 

25th June. Partly by air. All inc. £39. Lovely) HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-! 5. ever. easily. in privacy at home, s AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 

Sea front hotel. SAE. 11Sb Manor Drive| limings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate | ,,, is. Never Fails. Guarantecd. Cash or ription. National Geog. Magazine, 

North, N/Malden. DERWENT 9412 | Remake Handbag Co Dept ‘S,” 183a) 34) sonthiv. Free Trial. Write { ; 419 2d.: Life «int 45s.: Popular Mecha- 
om a saat sce | Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp PI.) | on @ sleia ent , and t 32s Popular Photography, 46s, 
=== = } h f H aT particulars (ee, IS Fe pg vi P List fr Thom & Co. 

, three turnings from Harrods ‘ 12). 22 ; mt Street. Glas-| Complet rice Lis ee omas ¢ \e 

ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The / = Aa , S20 West Bee — ue"! (SP). LiL Buchanan Strect, Blackpool 

ideal aift for all occasions. Specially selected} MICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTAC! *° 7 LITERARY TYPING, 2s 1.000. 6d. carbon; 

colours or mixed shades. Direct from the| LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired Theses. Plays, accuracy assured. E. Jennings 

largest growers in the world. From | gn! For details and free booklet write Corneal MEMORIALS §§ Brockman Road, Folkestone 

to 5S gns. a box. One quality only—the best: Contact Lenses Ltd, Dept, 274C, Crown © = 

Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3; Chambers, 9 Albion St. Leeds 1, Tel. :| ROLL OF HONOUR Ta! Stained Glass NEW PLAYS for London season wanted, 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisfield| 25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York.) Window Designs submitied. G. Ma « high standard only; letters first. Box 243. 

Green 232/233 Newcastic, Glasgow, etc, Son, Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1 brette terleal 
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FICTION-WRITING We are 


specialist MILL HILL SCHOOL 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work} FNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from) TION. 


Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent) 
Street, London, W. 1. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY, 5306 
G lines). 

WIESBADEN Amateur Dramatic Society in 
Georg Kaiser’s ‘S-act play ‘Die Spicl- 
dose’ (in German): Fri. and Sat., Feb. 18 
and 19, 7.30 p.m., at Theatre, University 
College (main entrance), Gower St., W.C.1. 
Tickets 2s. 6d. 
Welfare Council, 25 Villiers St., 
(TRA, 7231). 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for intesesfing 
free booklet. ‘The Regent . “hm 
85G), Palace Gate, London, 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*Know-How.”’ Send for Free R.3, *Know- 
HoW Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— 


Ww.2 


and Is, 6d. from German} y 








This will take place at the School from 
May 23rd—May 25th, 1985, Candidates must) 
| be over 12 and under 14 years of age on 
| September ist. Several Scholarships and 
yoo eg are available with valucs up to 

00 p.a., and there are Exhibitions for the 
—- of Christian Ministers with values up 
to £140 p.a. Periodically an Exhibition of} 
£175 p.a. is offered for the son of a Free 
Church Minister. The last date for entries 
is May 9th, Particulars from the Head 
ae Mill Kill School, Mill Hill Village, 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents | 
desiring vacancies and men and women! 
seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons | 
¥ Assistant Matrons should apply to 

J. S. Curtis, M.A., (T.W.E.), Hon. Sec- 
aie Public Relations Committee, Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools, 
Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


No fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful! FREE LESSON—Learn Typewriting the new 


Writing Lw., 
W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


124 New Bond Street, London,/ whole sentence method. 


Details : Mercer's! 
Correspondence College, Dept. G, 69 Wim- 
pole St., 1 

HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot,' 
Devon, Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND | SECRETARIAL Open to inspection. Apply S. Wharry. 
nd wi 





training for grad a 

Canteen. St. Godric’s wenn + 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Hamp- 
stead 5986. 

BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL—Five Exhibi- 
tions are offered annually granting exemption 
from tuition fees. The examination is open 
to gitls between thé ages of 13 and 17 
years, whether they are already in the School 
Or not; exhibitioners who enter as boarders 
will pay the boarding fee only. The examina- 
tion is held in May; last date of entry 
March Ist. Further particulars from the Head 
Mistress 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11, Individual tuition for exami 
nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel 
PARK 7437. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion— University, Law, Accountancy, Secre 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., ne 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) 


SOLUTION To ‘CROSSWORD No. 820 

ACROSS: 1 Dumpling. 5 Stubbs. 9 Con- 
soles. 10 Minute. 12 Oberon. 13 Contempt 
18 Man in the Moon, 18 Hard-favoured. 
23 Davenant, 24 Sesame. 26 Endear, 27 
Coventry. 28 Lesser. 29 Critical. 

DOWN: 1 Dickon, 2 Minted, 3 Leonora. 
4 Noel. 6 Thistle. 7 Blue Moon. 8 Sweeting 


11 Contour, 14 Nirvana, 16 Shadwell. 17 
Provides. 19 Fanfare. 20 Everest. 21 Mastic. 
22 Jekyll. 25 Hour, 


QPP PP PPP PPP PPP LDA 
U.K. COUNCIL OF THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT 


BRAINS TRUST 


Question Master = ae FOOT 


MR. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, M.P. 
MR. GILBERT LONGDEN, ™.P. 
MR. R. W. G. MACKAY 
The Rt. Hon. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P.| 
will answer questions on 
“Britain and the Nine-Power 
Conference” 


at 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, BRISTOL 
Tuesday, March Ist, at 8 p.m. 
Doors open 7.30 p.m. Meeting closes 9.30 p.m. 
Admission Free. Apply for tickets to: 
U.K. Council of the European Movement, 
Dept. SP., 99a Park Lane, London, W.! 


PBPPPP PPP PPP PPPPDPS 
ie ee ee ee | 
g LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS = 
pe CHINON ROUGE, the we 3 < 
scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais 
loved 

Retail 8/6 per bottle : 
or try a glass in che Wine Restaurant 


? 
2a, Duke Street, Manchester Square, : 
London, W.1 Tel. WEL. 8808 


ee 
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d girls. | 


| Wolsey Hall, 


| Scholarship 
| Scholarship (£50), 


| worked at the candidates’ 
| ing the week March 14th-19th. 


_— AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
Giles. Comprehensive Training; Grad. 
eos Next term April 25. Prosp. 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Private indi- 
vidual tuition in pleasant flat, No classes 
Beginners Or speed. Evenings. — PAD. 6929 
(evenings) 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards). London B.A., 
B.Se., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
| B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod, fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., B92, 
Oxtord (Est 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. Exam- 
inations for the following scholarships and 
bursaries will begin on March 30: Arnott 
(£50) for Science, Plumptre 
Paulirig Merz Scholarship 
(£35), Senior Bursary (£20). For particulars 
and application forms (to be returned by 
March 1) apply to the Principal, 43-47 
Harley Street, W.1. 
ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education); 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
age of 7 years, For prospectus apply Sec 
THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK, Boys’ 
Preparatory School. A few Scholarships, in 
the form of reduced fees, are open to clever 
boys of 7 to 8 years of age. All details, in 
cluding arrangements for the examination 
from The Headmaster, The School, Malvern 
Link 
WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
the great School cf Mankind—Life itself— 
is the @im of The New School, Kings 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
sation the method (based on Rudolf Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold irdividual facul- 
ties and gifts and to develop truly social 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 
extensions. 
WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding: 220 boys). Three scholarships 
of £75 p.a. and three of £50 p.a. are offered 
for competition in March, 1955. Half of these 
are reserved in the first instance for sons of 
Ministers of Religion or serving or retired 
officers of H.M. Forces. Candidates should 
have been born between March Ist, 1944 
and March Ist, 1945, inclusive, or June Ist, 
1941 and june Ist, 1942, inclusive. Entries 
should be made to the Headmaster, West 
Buckland School, Barnstaple. N. Devon, 
not later than March Ist. Papers may be 
own schools dur- 
Further par- 
ticulars of the scholarships and the School 
may be obtained from the Headmaster, West 
Buckland School, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEEDS. 
Patterns sent, Mrs. Baker, Bungalow, Port- 
salon, Donegal, Eire 

HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. All 
your requirements can be obtained from 
W. R. Loftus Ltd., 24 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. Telephone Museum 
6235, Write for illustrated price list 
HONEY. Pure and exquisite. Unblended and 
f the finest quality. A special import con- 
sidered fully equal in all respects to the 
best English Honey. 7 Ib. drums (net) 22s. 6d 
Post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE Co. Ltd 


fa ee teok AARAAAARARARARARI 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Bogiewes as a News: 
W.C.1, Telephone: 


Uston 3221. 


any address in the World: 35s. per annum (5 


_| attractively served 


| Mod. Convs, 


Ideal House, Argyll St 
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HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


EASTER IN PARIS and glorious 
sunshine holidays! Exclusive tours at low 
cost, Cruises and tours from £19. Free bro 


GENUINE HARRIS 

in Lewis, 12s. 6d. per yd. 1s, 

Patterns On request, D. Campbell, 6 Lionel, 
Port of Ness, Stornoway, Lewis. 


TWEED 64, rea, pos. | 








TYPEWRITERS/DUPLICATORS, Verney! 
rag C.O.T. 220 Kensington High Street, 
ae, PS Se BBA. W.8. WES. 1541, Reductions for smalj 
| parties. 
ACCOMMODATION | HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ Way 
|im Austria, France. Germany. Holland 


LADY (CIVIL SERVANT) requires Bed /Sit. 
Cooking facilities, W.1. or N.W.1. Box 248.|/to jearn to understand new customs, new 
PUTNEY. Furnished. Bed, Lounge, Kit.,| ways of living, new ways even of thinking,’ 
Scul. Share Bath. Suit Single lady, married Spend your holidays abroad in the inter. 
couple. No linen, crockery. £4 10s.—Box 232.| esting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
| family. Iilus, Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Bucking. 
= |ham Street, W.C.2 

‘HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES) IF YOU JOIN A PARTY conducted by Dr. 


A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES. During —— April 12-27 (after Easter) to 
the winter you can enjoy the privacy of Baveno, Verona, Venice, Ravenna, Florence 
your own centrally heated cottage with (excursion to Rome), Pica, etc., you will see 
sitting-room, bathroom and toilet, plus al|| 4m enormous amount of interest. Cost 52 gns, 
amenities and meals of the Farringford Also he will be with various Summer Parties 
Hotei from 8 gns. per week. Details from from June 16 to August 30, varying be- 
The Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fresh- tween 10 and 16 days each, to choice places 
water, 1.0.W. Phone 312. in Switzerland, France, Italy, Austria. Inde- 


| pendent Travel arrangements also made for 
| ABBEYDORE COURT, Abbeydore, Here individuals or parties. Write C.T.U,, 


‘To get the best out of travelling i 








| ford. Quiet Country holiday, Beautiful 1° : 
scenery. Visitors and pommenent mode *Hensol.," Chorley Wood, Herts, 
welcome. ITALY, 16-day tours from London. Ligurian 


Riviera, £35 10s.; Florence, Sorrento, Rome, 


AUSTRIAN LAKES—Bad Aussee. Country- 


house—Pension Eselsbach, 19/6 per day incl. nag + aa ages pn niviene, ~ tsa; 
ney nage ig Leadon ep late Mnsch. Wee Adriatic Riviera, £31 10s Send for Pro- 
F : gramme, including other countries. Y.T.B, 
BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery TRAVEL SERVICE, 61a Brompton Road, 
MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel. Sea Front. Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Phone KNI 4713. 
7 m. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure SOUTHERN SPAIN THIS YEAR? Avoid 
A addling . 
that tedious oOver-land journey by taking 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.| advantage of Poly’s unique combined sea and 
Clif. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yds. sea front. | coach tour. Six nights at sea on a Cruising 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super-|| iner—nine nights touring Andalusia by 


lative food. 7 gns. Summer 74-9 gns 

BRITTANY. Wonderful bathing beach and 
scenery, attractive cuisine, comfy beds, 
hot and cold in all rooms, very moderate 
terms. Hotel Belvedere, Sables-D'Or Les 


Pins, Brittany. 
SOTSWOLDS. ' = ROME, NAPLES, CAPRI, POMPEI, 
COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well | CiLY, MALTA with four days at ATHENS 


heated, good cooking, garden, own poultry, | - “ 
—in luxury on one of the world’s most 


luxury motor coach, Departures from South- 
ampton 16th July and the 24th September 
Inclusive terms from 49 gns. Leaflet from 
POLY TRAVEL, Shipping Division (Section 
M.MN.), 311 Regent Sueet, W.1 


THE GREEK CRUISE OF 1955, ATHENS, 


restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion, s 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos, Tel.: 66. Summer) #tacicus liners, 14 days, 67 ans incl. 
terms 5-74 gns. London—London, Less than half a 
i 4 ~ . charge. Monthly departures oO ERS 
GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors.) pp aVELS, 16 Cork St., London, W.1 


Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfort. 
Home Cooking, H. & C. water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all rooms, Village 
served by buses & trains. 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 mpnths 
Also passages to Canada/U.S.A, from £50 -- 
Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 


2 ac yn, £.C.1, Tel. 
GUESTS received. Attractive house facing an oa Place, London, 
South—mod. cons. Borders Kent, Sussex, . 
amid beautiful surroundings. Good food - a 


everything home made 
The 





Pretty Garden. Terms 5} gns. all year round 
Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent 


JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
Clement's Bay, The Island's newest luxury 
hotel delightfully situated on sea front 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 


10-16 guineas. Brochure R. Tel. Central 

4455. After 6 p.m., Southern 8 

‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inaos, Hotels, 

Farms, Guest Houses." Recommended 

hospitality through Britain 3s. 6d., postage REST 

3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, RELAXATION and 
Torquay 

MAJORCA, Come to the Hotel Marina, RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 


Puerto de Soller, now for sunshine and warm 
seas. Own Beach. French cuisine, many 
private bathrooms, Full board (until April 
30) from 80 pesetas (approx. 15s.), per diem 
Taxes and service included. Apply Manager. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. Comfortable accom., 
good table, Lobster Meals, own boating 
Mrs, Thomas, Alandale, St. 





Davids. 

RYE. SIMON 
Lion Street, receive a few guests, Kye 
RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., A.A 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays Rye 2216 
SPRINGTIME IN PARIS, Stay at Hotel de 
Bordeaux, Latin Quarter, 475-700 frs. 
nightly. H.C., Bath, C.H. Recently modern- 
ised, English spoken, 28 rue de la Mon- 


THE PIEMAN Tearooms, 
2207 





eT 
YOUR OWN CHOICE 


from these fameus Holiday Programmes 
rb Holid 
50 A Continent él 3.1 3.0 
from 8 days at (ine.) 


Maub cay — a Delightful Holidays £9 49 4 
Maubert-Mutualite. elightful H = a 
ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St, Ives Bay 50 inthe ater p beget (ine.) 
Hotel, Open May until October. Command- from y 


Other Luxurious Holidays and Cruises 
to the Mediterranean, Madeira, etc. 
Write TODAY for your copies of attractive 
FREE programmes from . SP2. 


ing position sands and s¢a. Excellent bathing, 
tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf near 
by, 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms) 
Excellent cuisine, Licensed. Service Garage 








Write for brochure. Tel. 106. 

SAINT-MAXIME. Holiday at the luxurious | Sip HENRY LUNN Ltd. 
Hotel Des Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 

comtort, Palm-tringed terrace leading to | 172 New Bond Street, London, W. ' 
water's edge. Riviera sun, blue Mediter- || (Ese. 1892) MAY fair 8444 


Open until November. Mod. all | 
Write Prop 


ranean Sea 


Consult your local LUNN agent 
linclusive tariff 
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